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Cracking down 
on costs! 


12-foot steel jaws, this 
crunches 300 tons of 
open to show the internal 
n, it presents a graphic example 
t Lubrication cracks down on 
ustry. 
his machine, on some of the bear- 
ints, pressures may reach as high as 
100 pounds per square inch. Jarring shocks 
i flying abrasive dust add to the lubrica- 
tion problem. Yet, a special Socony-Vacuum 


Van Saun Mfe. and Enz 


peration of Kenned 
lubricant, fed through pressure lines, spreads 
strong films over all bearing surfaces, re- 
duces wear, keeps maintenance cost at levels 
that assure profitable operation. 

Results like this are what you want from 
every machine that you operate. Socony- 
Vacuum’s Complete Service for your plant 
gives you the newest specialized lubricants, 
backed by the greatest lubrication experience 
in the petroleum industry. Get all of the ad- 
vantages of this service now. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 


Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 

@ Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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The tires with built-in 


lighining rods 


typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in tires 


' POWDER plants, distilleries, 
emical plants, and similar in- 
lations, one tiny spark may cause 
tific explosion. 
tucks and trailers used for inter- 
t hauling generate static electric- 
as they roll over the floors and 
ways. How to keep this electricity 
building up to the point where 
hight cause an explosion was a 
hcult problem. 
tuck builders and users came to 
‘Goodrich for help. They found 
B.F. Goodrich research men had 
dy developed special rubber com- 
nds which made the rubber a con- 


ductor of electricity rather than an 
insulator. This material had been 
developed originally for use in air- 
plane tires, meeting rigid Army and 
Navy specifications. (It has 20,000 
times the ability of ordinary rubber 
to carry electricity.) 

Used in industrial tires such as those 
shown above, this rubber allows the 
charge of static electricity that might 
build up to “bleed” from the truck to 
the floor. No sparks jump. Danger of 
explosions is reduced. 

The development of this special 
compound for a specific purpose is 
typical of the B.F. Goodrich policy 


of continuing research. It has resulted 
in dozens of special tires for all sorts 
of uses ranging from coal mines to 
cane fields. It has resulted in constant 
improvement of tires for trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm and industrial equip- 
ment. When you buy from the B.F. 
Goodrich dealer, you are assured of 
tires backed by this policy of constant 
improvement. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tut Tt, 
B.F. Goodrich 


Fi 7 lA / d AY F Uu dy is valuable in designing Repub- 
lic Mechanical Rubber Products. 
This research uy data on operating conditions 
to be met and permits the belt or hose to be built for 
specific uses. Both Republic technologisis and expert 
builders are thus fully aware of service requirements. 
Their combined efforts are focused on the constant 
improvement of products, which are available at 
your nearby Republic Distributors. 
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BOR FORCES DIG IN 


"fou still shouldn’t bet that there will 
. WBbbor law changes this session. Even 
two catastrophic strike threats 
ing the fires on Eapitol Hill, Admin- 
IG ion strategy on labor legislation is, 
‘* “MM. than ever, delay. Though many 
‘ BB inistration senators would like to 
te La fairly mild labor bill passed, they 
. that no mild legislation has a 

ce-it’s a tough bill or none. 
erefore, they'll filibuster—standing 
the pressure for immediate legisla- 
spearheaded by Sen. Knowland and 
‘s (page 8). The Administration 


revent any Senate action until late 
aS t week at the earliest. By that time, 
prolabor senators expect, the heat 
be off. 
cary Ramhey're counting on John L. Lewis’ 


ing the political savvy not to pull 
miners out again after once grant- 
-y, Joba a breathing spell. 


dear a Walkout Not Expected 


luctoafil ev're confident that the rail strike 

at-though it excites the ve ae 
» today—will not come to a walkout. 
e present situation, President ‘Tru- 


‘ia dare not hesitate to take over the 
Editor HMMs if necessary. And the carriers will 
3 ‘Mec large concessions to avoid seizure 
braragmering a long delay in return to pri- 
operation and fearing the commit- 
ts that government operators might 
Vilage to the brotherhoods. 
these expectations are wrong, all 
are off. But if the situation im- 
et Nees as expected, the Administration 


velandm then push the Kilgore resolution 
srams fimang for an investigation of the causes 
‘nstoaiibor disputes, including policies and 
tices of both unions and employers. 
& C would defer action on the Case 
ibroadm™m and Sen. Kilgore, a strong prolabor 
, could be counted on to make the 
tigation very thorough and lengthy. 
inally, if the Senate runs away and 
sa bill, it will undoubtedly differ 
the House measure, and a con- 
ce committee will give Administra- 


BER f 
Mom Supporters one more chance for 
oy or modification. 

e 


IONAL RIVALRY 


sectional battle pitting the indus- 
wed East and Midwest against the 
of the nation is in the making in 
pessional hearings on the Bailey- 
bill, which would allot $5,100,000 
ver ome to help “‘industrialization of un- 
_\Bifeveloped states.” Chief benefits of 
\%4 @ 2 program would go to the agricul- 
“ #® states of the South and West. 
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Sen. Claude Pepper is planning to 
take a subcommittee on the road this 
summer to drum up support for the 
measure. A test is not likely before next 
year, but sponsors were smart in starting 
the drive in the Senate, where the less- 
populous states hold control. 


NEW DEAL ON PATENTS 


A favorable report by the Senate 
Patents Committee on the Lanham bill 
to strengthen the trademark system sig- 
nifies more than the content of the bill 
itself. It marks the waning of the New 
Deal attack on patents and trademarks 
as legalized instrumentalities of monop- 
oly. The case for reform, laid out by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in the late 30’s, has lost its 
punch with the passing from govern- 
ment councils of Thurman Arnold, 
Leon Henderson, and kindred spirits. 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, TNEC’s 
chairman, withdrew his resistance to the 
Lanham bill when the Senate commit- 
tee adopted amendments which _par- 
tially met his objection and those of the 
Dept. of Justice antitrust staff. 

Most important is a proviso that 
notwithstanding the incontestability 
conferred, under the bill, by five years 
registration and use, any mark which be- 
comes the descriptive name of a prod- 
uct can be contested at any time. An- 
other amendment makes an owner’s use 
of the mark in violation of the antitrust 
laws a specific defense for anybody who 
may be sued by the owner for infringe- 
ment. 

So now legislation running counter 
to the trend of a decade—legislation in- 
dorsed by the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers—is headed for final enactment 
if it doesn’t get left in Congress’ rush 
to the exits next July. 


ANTITRUST WEAPON 


The Justice Dept. is dusting off Thur- 
man Amold’s old proposal, made when 
he was head of the Antitrust Division, 
to impose civil penalties in addition to 
criminal penalties for violation of the 
antitrust laws. Arnold countered with 
his idea at a time when he was being 
panned for bringing so many criminal 
actions (BW-—Jul.1°39,p7). 

Revival of Arnold’s proposal was 
prompted by Chairman Louis C. Rabaut 
of the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee handling alee Dept. funds. 
Rabaut feels that the Antitrust Division 
is scattering its shots among a lot of 
small fry. 


BENEFICIAL OPPOSITION 
Antiunion southern congressmen, 


though keeping a wary eye on the 
A.F.L. and C.L.O. organizing campaigns 
in the South, are not worried by the 
purge threat from the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in Atlantic City last 
week. ‘Though the membership drives 
may have an eventual effect on southern 
politics, men like Sen. McKellar of 
Tennessee and Byrd of Virginia now 
regard a position on a C.I.O. black list 
as good campaign material. 

Sidney Hillman, astute head of the 
C.1.0.-Political Action Committee, 
shares their belief, and quickly denied 
that P.A.C. stands behind the purge 
statement (page 103). But since he also 
heads the Amalgamated, it'll be hard to 
make the disclaimer stick. 


REARGUED SENTENCE 


Contrary to expectation, the death of 
Chief Justice Stone has delayed pending 
tests of the constitutionality of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act's 
“death sentence” + nee Although it 
had been assumed around the court 
that a vote on them was taken before 
Stone’s death, four cases involving the 
disputed clause have been assigned for 
reargument next October. 

In the North American Co. case, the 
court this session upheld Section 11 
(b) (1), which requires holding compa- 
nies to divest themselves of operating 
companies which don’t fit into an in- 
tegrated system (BW —Apr.6'46,p16). 
The more controversial 11 (b) (2), 
which directs the Securities & Exchange 
Commission to simplify the corporate 
structure of holding companies (the 
actual death sentence), is at issue in 
the American Power & Light and the 
Electric Power & Light cases, which 
have been put over to October. Techni 
cal phases of 11 (b) (1) are involved in 
two Engineers Public Service Co. cases, 
also put over. 


OFF WITH THE OLD— 


The government's so-called Mother 
Hubbard antitrust case against the 
American Petroleum Institute and ma 
jor oil companies is headed toward set- 
tlement by consent decree. It may not 
come off, but both sides are wishful of 
arriving at agreement because the 1940 
suit is pretty stale, and the alternative 
to a consent decree in the old case is 
a brand-new suit. 

Starting from scratch again in the oil 
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In tractors that plow and sow and re rtant 


in trucks that rush farm products to magmgpast. 
and canneries . . . in automobiles 1924 
buses that keep farm families in touch of th 
their communities . . . gasoline plays 
part in modern American agricul set Uf 
d by 
sale 


America’s farms run on gasoline ee 


IKE most other business men, farmers depend a operation of existing engines at full efficiency Hj ‘er 
i great deal on gasoline transportation to help run is a bar to further progress. However, as the ats 
their “‘factories”’ efficiently and profitably. And, like industry is permitted to use its best efforts HB) ;,, ; 
most other business mtn, they profit from every re- the continued improvement of gasoline qualit@ annus 
duction in the cost of gasoline power. better and more economical transportation gp im 

Over the years such reductions have been many. become available not only to farmers, but to eve : 3 


Through improved refining methods and the use of one. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, } 
antiknock fluid made by Ethyl, oil companies have York 17, N. Y. 
been producing increasingly better gasolines. And Heeehnehessé e 6b ea Leeuw ehusedeebees ccc 


each improvement in gasoline quality has made eae 
possible the design of more powerful and more effi- More power from every g 


feasibi 
MR 
nes w 
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Its « 


cient engines for cars, trucks, buses and tractors. of gasoline through . 
Petroleum refiners have endeavored to keep gaso- 

line quality at high levels in order that the benefits T [ - TICE 

of more efficient engines may be realized in actual So ne Fer 

service. Anything that lowers the quality of gasoline : oan urt. 

—such as restrictions on octane number which were Research + Service + Products becaus 

unavoidable in wartime—not only prevents the pigs ticuewsses Re sa ee 
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= yould put a heavy strain on the 
— yst Division, which would like 
+ started on several new actions. — 
e of these is the suit filed this 
against International Nickel Co. 
snada, Ltd., and its U. S. subsidi- 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ‘The 
seeks divorce of the two companies 
cancellation of exclusive dealing 
eements which, it is charged, pre- 
other producers from shipping and 
g in this country. 


OD REASON FOR SELLING 


psibly Secretary of Commerce 
- Wallace figures that selling the 
i] barge lines, government owned 
operated for 28 years, would look 
on his record as indicating a pref- 
¢ for private enterprise. But what- 
the motive for his proposal, the 
mment certainly would be better 
ithout them. 
‘allace’s Inland Waterways Corp. 
ed a deficit of $193,110 for the last 
year, with deficits of $1,497,000 
year and $1,083,000 next year in 
pect. 
meet operating expenses, the gov- 
ent corporation probably will be 
to shrink its government bond 
ings from $6,600,000 to $2,000,- 
Returns from this fund have been 
nd ragprtant offsets to operating losses in 
s to mammmpast.. 
jobiles 1924 law contemplated eventual 
‘tout of the lines to private operators 
lays a a 
erica *t Up conditions that, unless re- 
d by Congress, probably will pre- 
sale anytime soon. 


NUAL WAGE STUDY 


nev gq steel industry is certain to be one 
fae selected by the Office of War 
bilization & Reconversion’s advisory 
orts Hi for intensive study by its guaran- 
ualit¥# annual wage committee. The auto- 
ion le industry probably will be an- 
o eva In both industries there is tre- 
dous union pressure for exploring 
feasibility of assured income plans. 
WMR’s object is to select four in- 
.+:ammes which pose different problems 

reference to establishment of such 
I Its decision may be made within 


VA. 


TICE ADDS A BITE 


¢ Federal Trade Commission isn’t 
burt. It’s a regulatory body. And 
) because FTC has put you through 
nill doesn’t mean that another gov- 
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ernment agency can’t have the privi 
lege of biting you, too. 

That's the Justice Dept.’s position. 

The department is appealing a dis- 
trict court decision in a seizure action 
instituted by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration against Capon Springs Water 
on a charge of false labeling. ‘The court 
threw out the case on the grounds that 
FTC had already dealt with the matter, 
which was thus res adjudicata. 


REBUILDING TOOLS 


War Assets Administration is think 
ing about turning over some of its 
slower moving machine tools to tool 
manufacturers and rebuilders for 1 
habilitation. Once the tools had been 
put in first class shape the firm which 
had done the work would sell them, 
with a guarantee, as agent for WAA 
It would get the best price it could 


The grandiose Army Air Forces 
schemes for a multibillion dollar re- 
search program in guided missiles, 
jet engines, rockets, atomic propul- 
sion, and supersonic (faster-than- 
sound) aircraft are the opening moves 
in what will be the bitterest struggle 
yet over military policy—a struggle 
beside which the Army-Navy merger 
issue is secondary and the draft is 
paleolithic. 

It’s the struggle for control of the 

new technology of warfare built 
around atomic explosives and the 
V-2 rocket—a technology which has 
already seen the airplane and the air 
force well advanced toward obsoles- 
cence as combat weapons. In this 
battle the Army Air Forces is start- 
ing from the assumption that the 
service merger is a foregone conclu- 
sion and is proceeding from that 
administrative reshuffle to the crucial 
issue of control over the new wea 
pons. 
e Independent Agency?—What the 
bomber generals fear is that develop- 
ment of rockets and guided missiles 
generally either will be turned over 
to Army Ordnance and the Navy 
(which achieved an inside track on 
rockets during the war) or, worse, 
will be assigned to an independent 
rocket corps. Either development 
might eventually leave them in the 
position of mere freight haulers, far 
from the front lines of military de- 
velopment. 

Paralleling this intraservice issue 
is an intraindustrial struggle. The 
aircraft industry has always relied on 
military business for its mass de- 
mand. It sees that demand due to dis- 
appear before many years are past 
unless it can stake out a claim on the 
new devices which fall halfway be- 
tween shells and aircraft. It already 
sees its position threatened by big 
outfits like General Electric, West- 
inghouse, General Motors, and by 


Air Forces Out to Clinch Lease on the Sky 


small aggressive firms like Reaction 
Motors, Inc., all of them in on the 
ground floor of jet and rocket pro 
pulsion. ‘The aircraft firms are bank 
ing on the Army Air Forces to front 
for them. 

e Three-Point Program—The air 
plane people, civilian and military, 
have established a head start with 
the research program which they are 
now talking up. Its key features: 

(1) A $200,000,000 supersonic re 
search center at which the civilian 
National Advisory Committee for 
Acronautics would carry on funda- 
mental research on the aerodynamics 
of supersonic flight and propulsion. 

(2) A $600,000,000 Army Ait 
Forces engineering center for practi 
cal development of weapons. It’s ex 
pected the 100-sq. mi. base would be 
located in the Pacific Northwest 
(BW—Apr.27’46,p17). 

(3) A revolutionary program for 

government-supported research by 
the aircraft industry. The industry, 
which in the past has drawn heavily 
on the fundamental work of NACA 
and the Army, would receive govern 
ment financing for test and research 
equipment which might amount 
eventually to close to a billion dol 
lars and government contracts to 
carry on its studies. ‘Thus the indus 
try would be kept in fighting trim be 
tween wars as a research agency 
rather than as a manufacturer of large 
quantities of soon obsolete flying 
machines. 
e Atomic Research—Study of atomic 
power for propulsion—which may 
prove practical in pilotless aircraft 
where the heavy shielding needed 
for protection of personnel can be 
eliminated—is being kept quiet but is 
an intrinsic part of the program. 
Already a group of aircraft firms has 
initiated studies with the aid of 
technicians lent by the Manhattan 
District. 
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A Policy for 
Better Heating 


If your heating system has been 
wasting fuel and causing discom- 
fort, it’s just “good policy” to do 
something about it! Here’s one way 
to assure even, comfortable tem- 
peratures in all parts of your build- 
ing . .. one way to guarantee 
lower fuel bills. 


Modernize your obsolete heating 
equipment with the Webster Mod- 
erator System of Steam Heating. 
Overheating and underheating are 
reduced toa minimum. An Outdoor 
Thermostat automatically balances 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


If you are planning a new building 
or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort as 
well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest buildings are heated by Web- 
ster Moderator Control. Here is a 
system unique in comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. Let us 
show you why. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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within the limits of fhe OPA ceiling on 
rebuilt tools. 

In addition to a fee for the rehabilita- 
tion work, the tool builder would be 
paid the commission—124% of the 
Clayton fermula price—now offered 
dealers who sell tools for WAA. 

No tools in short supply will be han- 
dled in this way. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Many cities with large ideas for get- 
ting in on the billion-dollar federal aid 
airport program (BW—Mar.30'46,p19) 
will get an unpleasant surprise when 
they come to Washington for their 
share. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is convinced that the need is for 
thousands of small feeder and private 
flyer fields—and takes a dim view of the 
big projects. 

With a surprising number of veterans 
drooling over the prospect of a set-aside 
of scarce surplus construction machinery 
for them, top surplus disposal officials 
are flustered by the discovery that they 
have sold $40,000,000 worth to a West 
Coast veterans organization that they 
now suspect may be phony. Tip-off 
came when the outfit tried to borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to finance the deal. War Assets Ad- 
ministrator Edmund B. Gregory and his 
aides are trying to keep the matter quiet 
while investigators check up. 

A Federal Reserve Board report to 
Congress requesting additional credit 
control powers may be coming along in 
a couple of weeks, but it’s pretty aca- 
demic. The prospect of congressional 
action this session is absolutely nil. 

Pending full hearing of the railroads’ 
petition, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not expected to come 
through with any boost in freight rates, 
either in the form of a restoration of 
the 4.7% increase which was in effect 
from May, 1942, to May, 1943, or an 
interim increase. 

—Business Week's 


Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Political issue of the week was labor 
—or “anti-Lewis”’— legislation. ‘The 
question of whether irate senatorial com- 
binations such as that of (left to right) 
Ellender of Louisiana, Lucas of Illinois, 
Knowland of California, and Eastland 
of Mississippi held a new labor law in 
their hands left Washington saying, 
“You still shouldn’t bet on it” (page 5) 
and Lewis still in a position to influence 
the odds (page 16). 


The Pictures——Acme—Cover, 16, 68, 100; 
Press Assn.—17, 19, 57, 85, 113; Harris & 
Ewing—76, 114; Jerry Cooke-Pix—98. 


effective distribution in 
the San Francisco terri- 
tory is to pledge retailers 
a schedule of advertis- 
ing in the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


SUCCESSFUL 


retailers know the San 
Francisco Examiner is a 
dynamic sales influence 
on the grand scale. 


RETAIL STORES 


of San Francisco—as far 
back as the records go 
—have invested more 
advertising dollars in 
The Examiner than in 
any other San Francisco 


newspaper. 
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It’s pretty early to start listening to predictions of buyers’ strikes, tu 
start likening 1947 to 1920, as some prognosticators are now doing. Besides, 
it isn’t too realistic. 


Buyers’ strikes, such as they were, only capped the climax in 1920. 
The main factors in the slump after the last war were inventories, 
world trade, and government deficits. 


There is real need for inventory accumulation now, whereas the boom 
of 1919 proved to be speculative. 


There is no reason to expect exports to fade as they did in 1920—unless 
the British loan and Bretton Woods should fail to materialize. 


And we have cut military expenditures much more deeply, percentage- 
wise, than after the last war; we are much nearer a federal budget balance. 


e 
Basic conditions are far more dynamic today than they were nine months 


after the end of the first World War. 


Prices of manufactured goods increased 110% from 1914 to 1919; 
they rose only about 30% from 1939 to 1946. The cost-of-living index was 
up 100% by 1920; it is up a third this time by official count, or it may be up 
50% allowing for hidden rises, upgrading, uptrading, and so on. 

There was no such pentup demand in 1919. Consumers’ goods hadn‘t 
been crimped as they were in this war. Consumers’ needs were small com- 
pared to what they are now after five years with many durables shut off. 

Liquid assets of individuals and corporations somewhat less than 
trebled from 1914 to 1919; this time they have more than trebled. 

Here, then, is the picture: (1) Prices are up less, so there is less tendency 
for buyers to strike; (2) consumers’ needs are much greater; (3) the cash and 
bonds and deposits are in hand to pay for goods. 

* 

Prices of manufactured goods are rising and they will rise further. 

That's inherent in these wage increases. OPA has made concessions 
that are not yet being felt at the consumer level. 

Some prices may begin to stabilize in 1947—tires, clothing, shoes, 
small radios. But, if so, it will be because of increased production and not 
because of buyers’ resistance. 

Gross national product rose from $40,000,000,000 in 1914 to $77,000,- 
000,000 in 1919. Yet there was no rise at all in physical volume; the whole 
gain was accounted for by increased prices. 

Gross national product rose from $97,000,000,000 in 1939 to a present 
annual rate above $180,000,000,000. Allow for price increases; and we still 
are turning out at least a third more than before the war. 

Thus, if strikes can be ended, we are started off at a very high level. 


Therein lies the best chance of averting a wage-price spiral and inflation. 


* 

Manpower again looms as a potential limitation on production. 

Employment rose from 52,950,000 in March to 54,550,000 in April, 
according to the Bureau of the Census’ monthly report. Unemployment 
declined from 2,710,000 to 2,350,000. 

It is easy to understand the rise of over 600,000 in agriculture. That's 
seasonal, more work at planting time. 

But nonagricultural employment was up too, and by almost a million. 

Construction weighed in with a 200,000 increase, according to prelim- 
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inary Bureau of Labor Statistics. Trade and services added further to war- 
depleted ranks. Lumber and furniture picked up more hands, and ail the 
nondurable manufacturing lines gained except foods. 


Figures for May undoubtedly will show that the March-April rise in 
employment was slowed by the six-week coal strike. 

And a railroad strike would render the employment-unemployment 
figures meaningless (although everyone hoped this week it wouldn't come 
off). 

A maritime walkout June 15 would contribute another disruption. 

And bear in mind that these postwar strikes will have come full circle 
by September. The oil refinery workers, who started the whole thing off, 
will then be up with another set of wage demands. 

Following, in turn, will be auto and steelworkers. And they may not 
wait out their year before asking another pay boost. 

These are hazards in the way of production—factors that can speed the 
inflationary spiral that leads to a boom and a bust. 


Watch for the higher ceilings on grains (page 17) to boomerang. 

The idea was to get farmers to sell their grain. That would mean bread 
for Europe. Also, that livestock would have to be marketed for want of feed 
—more meat now, less later. Two birds with one stone. 

But this kind of thing always leaves the farmer feeling he has been 
doublecrossed—that, after building up cattle and hog numbers, he has been 
robbed of the corn to bring them up to market weights. 

So livestock raisers will press for higher prices. And they are a tough 
lot to talk down, as OPA has found out in the past. 


° . 

Washington hasn’t heard the last of the higher ceiling prices on grains 
for a number of potent reasons. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of farm products jumped from 
239.2 to 251 in the week ended May 13. Higher flour subsidies may keep 
part of this rise out of the cost of living, but not all of it. 

Then, too, feed prices were raised along with grains. Feed is a cost- 
of-production item in farm parity prices. If parity goes up much, it could 
mean raising some ceilings (which can’t be set below 100% of parity). Eggs 
are at only 96% of parity, hogs and butterfat at 108%. 

Finally, if higher feed prices drive cattle, hogs, and chickens to market 
this summer (and cause a 10% cut in the fall pig crop as the Dept. of Agri- 
culture asks), meat will be very short this winter. So will lard and butter, 
complicating the difficult fats-and-oils situation. 

Wouldn’t that force a return to rationing of meats, fats, and oils? 

= 

The United States will have to help with relief feeding for some time. 
The Dept. of Agriculture says at least until the 1947 harvest; the World 
Food Organization, two more years; the State Dept., five more years. 

But crops in the Mediterranean basin this year should be nearly double 
last, although only 75% to 80% of normal. Private crop advices are that 
Russia's harvest will show big improvement. Rains are helping India. 

There’s still a lot of confusion, but the big job was the first half of 1946. 
The load from July 1 on is bound to be a good deal lighter. 
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jousing Expediter Wilson Wyatt 
in his office this week with $400,- 
000 of government money just 
d by Congress in his hand and no 
ain plan in his mind for spending 
Wyatt has been so involved in the 
nths-long wrangle over premium pay- 
its for production to makers of 
\ding materials that he seemed al- 
st to be taken by surprise when the 
ney finally came through. 
Builders all over the country are 
noring at him for the materials to 
\d houses, And it is up to Wyatt now 
jistribute his funds in such a way as 
bring production up to the needed 
ime, 
Dbstacle to Planning—Three months 
Wyatt demanded a huge housing 
gram—1,200, 000 houses and apart- 
its to be started this year, 1,500,000 
1947 (BW—Feb.16'46,p25). As his 
cipal tool to stimulate production of 
ding materials he asked Congress 
600,000,000 to be used in pre- 
m payments. After long debate the 
tumed him down. The Senate 
pred the money. A conference com- 
e was deadlocked for weeks, and 
ally came out with a smaller amount 
twill force Wyatt to go back to Con- 
‘s for more the first thing next year. 
But nowhere in the housing organiza- 
today is there any precise sken for 
hg the premium payments. In the 
i of the battle, as a matter of fact, 
vatt would hardly have dared to 
nulate precise plans even in his own 
d. Any definite scheme might have 
ti used against him by building sup- 
organizations that saw in the hous- 
emergency an opportunity to force 
price ceilings nine therefore opposed 
fuse of subsidies. 
ndustry Conferences—The basic idea 
that the premiums will cover extra 
ts involved in extra production— 
‘arising, for example, from multiple- 
ft operation and use of uneconomic 
lities. But the details are still hazy. 
0 frame the details, Wyatt has sum- 
ned a crew of consultants from in- 
try. Conferences are under way this 
k to develop plans for premiums on 
paper liner for gypsum board, 
bien soil p pipe, roofing materials, 
 TEMME<T logs for plywood, and pig iron. 


=“ 


ubsidies Test Housing Czar 


Sudden end of controversy over premium payments for 
sing materials finds Wilson Wyatt in need of a program for 
nding his money. Provisions limit use of $400,000,000 fund. 


Other materials will be considered later. 
e Taft Restrictions—In using his money, 
Wyatt works under definite limitations 
authored by Sen. Taft. 

(1) Premiums may be applied only 
on additional production, and they may 
not be greater than 25% of the normal 
price. 

(2) Not more than 30% of building 
materials may carry premiums. 

(3) Premiums must be uniform 
within an industry. ‘They cannot be ap- 
plied on a flexible plant-by-plant basis 
—as was being widely planned in the 
housing agency. 

Most likely pattern to emerge is a 
payment to ‘all producers of, say, soil 
pipe on each ton produced above pro- 
duction in some base period. 

e More Timber—Some $15,000,000 of 
the fund is earmarked for construction 


of access roads into public timberlands. 
This is expected to open up about 100, 
000,000 b. ft. of lumber this year and 
a half billion next year, plus indetermi 
nate amounts from adjacent private 
lands. Perhaps 200,000,000 b. ft. will 
be produced by Wyatt's forcing the 
Forest Service to resume intensive cut 
ting of public lands tapped during the 
war. 

Builders meanwhile are anxious to 
start a lot of houses and finish thos 
which are being delayed by material 
scarcities. Since mid-January applica 
tions have been approved for building 
material priorities covering more than 
400,000 housing units, about half of 
them designed to sell for less than 
$7,500 or rent for less than $60. The 
tate of applications has increased weck 
by week and may exceed the 1,200,000 
goal for 1946. 

Of the houses covered by these pri- 
ority applications, some 170,000 are 
actually under construction, according 


to the National Assn. of Home Builders, 
while 300,000 have got as far as land- 
purchase. 

e Shortages Still Serious—The rub, of 
is that you can’t build houses 


course, 


THE MARKET WAS DEFINITELY BULLISH 


As consumers’ items, long scarce, make sporadic appearances on store shelves 
throughout the country, the battle of the shoppers reaches new heights. 
Typical of the more violent eruptions was the chaos let loose in Alms & 
Doepke’s department store, Cincinnati (above), the day after it advertised 
men's white shirts for sale. As men, women, and children pummeled their 
way to the showcases, a battered Army officer fled to the counter top for safety; 
sales girls scrambled aloft to do business by aerial passes. Most of the 2,000 
customers got their shirts—but some never reached a clerk to pay for them. 


Re 


with priorities. And the supply of build- 
ing materials is running anywhere from 
20% to 30% short of what is needed 
to carry out Wyatt's program and the 
$10,000,000,000 of other construction 
that will pass through the broad-meshed 
sieve of CPA’s construction limitation 
order. 

Even this shortage represents some 
improvement. Production of lumber and 
brick has been creeping upward each 
month. Bathroom fixtures are up sharply 
from last year. But sewer pipe, gypsum 
board, and roofing are on the down- 
grade. 

Clearly, the 40-odd price increases 

which Wyatt has got from OPA and 
CPA's efforts to channel raw matcrials 
into building supplies have been en- 
tirely inadequate. If premium payments 
don’t work, something will have to give 
—some of the hoped-for housing or 
possibly more of the nonhousing con- 
struction. 
e Labor Outlook—Labor supply would 
be a problem if materials were plentiful. 
As things are, no more than scattered 
local labor shortages are expected this 
year. As preparation for possible trouble 
next year, the Dept. of Labor is stepping 
up its apprentice training program in 
construction for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. 

Neither is serious wage trouble in 
sight. Both construction and building 
material labor are just emerging from 
the same round of wage increases that 
produced the auto, steel, and coal 
strikes, and except perhaps in the north- 
west lumber camps the outlook is for 
relatively clear sailing for a while. 


Coup by Lewis? 

Mine truce’s immediate 
effect: to put the Administration 
where it apparently could help 
the union win its demands. 


The coal miners—or as many of them 
as the leadership of the United Mine 
Workers of America could influence— 
were back at work this week under a 
two-week truce which John L. Lewis 
had handed to a thoroughly alarmed na- 
tion, brought to the verge of complete 
industrial strangulation by a depletion 
of the fuel stocks on which its economy 
depended. 

But at midweek, no one could say 
how long they would stay at work. That 
was the big question, and it was prob- 
ably fraught with more significance than 
any public question has had for the ay- 
erage citizen since Pearl Harbor. 

isappointment—W ith the truce lim- 
ited to one more week, the outlook 
did not seem bright. President Tru- 
man chewed a bitter cud of disappoint- 
ment when Wednesday passed and the 
miners and operators failed to bring 
him the agreement he had demanded 
from them by that date. 

Although his presidential prestige 
had been dented again, Truman could 
not take the White House out of the 
fight. Indeed, in making the strategic 
retreat forced by public reaction to the 
dire coal shortage, Lewis had placed the 
miners in an even stronger position to 


A measure of the shadow cast over industry by the coal deadlock are the 


lengthening lines at U. S. Employment Service offices. 


In Chicago (above), 


USES traffic last week was highest since V-] Day, totaling 129,072—up 50,000 


in a week. Some 
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75,000 Chicagoans sought unemployment compensation— 
against April's average 61,733—as dwindling coal piles forced plant dimouts. 


win their demands than they hag} 
while on strike. : 
e Administration’s Role—\\ 
strike was on, the outcome the Ag, 
istration wanted to avoid al 
thing else was the appearan: 

ing him get what he was 
political reaction that could 
expected to follow that might ha 
too costly. Now, the question of 
Lewis gets has been made pi: 
ondary to, will the strike b 

The Administration can } 
helping him to what he want 
avoid a resumption of the stri 
actually get some credit for doi 
—or so Truman’s advisers belicve. 7 
figure the country is now in a moo 
hail any settlement of the dispu 
almost any terms—as a great tr 
for the public interest. 

@ On New Ground—Another | « 
neuver—to a prepared _worwey ™ 
hobble on those forces which hay« ch 
seeking to block his winning a we 
fund for the miners. The legal: mu of 
financing such a fund by exacting 
tonnage royalty on coal was in 
and legislation to make it uncquiy 
illegal was pretty well assured. 

But this week he demanded that 
welfare fund be financed, not | 
royalty, but by a 7%-of-payroll ¢ 
off, an arrangement similar to that ; 
vided in collective bargaining cont 
which, the Dept. of Labor estima 
already provide welfare and insu 
benefits for over 2,000,000 wage eam 
e Whole Issue Broadened—Outlay: 
such procedures would wreak hay 
many industries, particularly the pea 
ful needle trades, where they arc 
integral part of the union-managen 
relationship. Lewis broadened the wh 
issue so that on this question m 
more industries than coal mining : 
are involved. 

Also, Lewis this week put his 
for a welfare fund on grounds wi 
the public’s humanitarian sense co 
be stirred. He said the miners nee 
the fund to provide: (1) medical s 
ice; (2) hospital service; (3) life 3 


health insurance; (4) rehabilitation ! 


the injmed; and (5) im cases of ¢ 
nomic distress or hardship follov 
work injuries. 


e Compromise?—Although Lewis’ « 
inal demand, that such a welfare fu 
exclusively by ¢ 


be administered 
union, still stood, government ag 
were working up a compromise w! 
might be made to appear less of a ‘ 
cut defeat for the operators by pi 
ing for joint or tripartite administra! 
of the fund. 


Whether the coal union chief wo 


go for that, and how much. over he 
hour he would settle for in the 


wage increase, were matters fo hs 


cision by which hung the poss 
of settling the coal crisis. 
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EE Feed vs. Food 


AGM Upping ceilings on grains 
of imbably means city folk will 

Bmore meat and poultry for 
\\cih&w months, then much less. 


¢ few city dwellers who ever think 
ockfeed rarely think of it in terms 
eit personal ration of steaks, eggs, 
butter. 

»st week most of them let pass un- 
ed a Dept. of Agriculture an- 
cement revising upward the price 
gs for feed grains, feed ingredients, 
mixed feed, effective May 13. Com 
officially up 25¢ per bu., wheat 15¢, 
10¢, barley 9¢, oats 5¢, and grain 


trun 


ree hums 18¢ a cwt. Protein feeds got 
a > boosts ranging from $7.50 to $14 
hae: That It Means—This radical break 
“iy ote price line is bound to affect pro- 


Xacting 


ll 


diy the volume of meat, milk, and 


' COM that will find its way to urban din- 


LOGE tables. 

7 s profit margins for the feeder are 
_ ced, farmers can be expected to cull 

10T Dp 


oll 
tl 
CC 


»\ ir flocks of laying hens, hatcheries to 
“ail their settings. Hog raisers will 
‘8° MS to market at lighter a and 


‘ntiimen will content themselves with 


“stimaifiir milk production per cow. Feed- 
ISUriperators will reduce the number of 
© CMG cattle on grain feed, or even elimi- 
utliv® grain feed altogether. 

havo terms of the city dweller, this 
4 P“iibably means more beef, pork, and 


lageme 


on ma 


a try during the next few months. 
reafter, the meat supply should fall 


he wh maply in both quantity and quality. 


ainly there will be fewer eggs, less 


Be dis A o oe 
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First glimmer of hope in the world wheat shortage comes from Texas where 
the combines are clattering (above) two weeks ahead of the season. An early 
spring, which has put most of the Great Plains and Ohio Valley winter wheat 
ten days to three weeks beyond normal development, is responsible. Prospects 
are for a billion-bushel crop—and it might approach the 1945 bumper harvest 
if May rains revive fields that looked bad late in April. 


e Between Two Ceilings—Livestock and 
feed industry experts, who have watched 
previous price control maneuvers bring 
results quite different from those ex- 
pected by Washington planners, are 
hoping that this time the cut may not 
be so deep that breeding stock will be 
reduced. If the basic flocks and herds 
feel too heavy a knife, it may take years 
to rebuild what is cut away in a very 
few weeks or months by the high cost 
of feed under the new ceilings, which 


ung “MM and butter. are made effective while livestock ceil- 
his C 

Is wh 

© “Wheat Plan Augurs More Belt-Tightening 

al 

Ife aag:~«A program calling for (1) contin- ficlds that were burning in April.) 
ition qed. sTestrictions on the domestic The 1946-47 supply of wheat 


uman consumption of wheat and 


OT 0 

el hour, (2) reduced feeding of wheat 
0 livestock, and (3) 250,000,000-bu. 

vis’ odg’ports as contrasted with this year’s 

ve fuqgesport goal of 400,000,000 bu. is 

by qeprojected for 1946-47 by the Dept. 

+ sce! Agriculture. 

» yg Decision to restrict domestic con- 

, demption to a level 15% to 25% be- 

poe that of recent years was made 


ist 


 woumtheat crop may total less than 1,000,- contrasted with the 25% reduction 
1i¢qmmev0,000 bu. against the 1,123,000,- (below 1945) now in effect; and (3) 
vay opel bu. produced in 1945. (Benefi- limitations on the quantities of wheat 
hi ial rains since the end of last month, and flour in millers’ and bakers’ in- 
<cibiigeowever, may bring back some _ ventories. 
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hqeolowing the disappointing May | 
top board indication that this year’s 


(crop plus carryover) is expected to 
fall short of last year’s near-record 
total of 1,406,000,000 bu. by at least 
300,000,000 bu. 

Restrictions on domestic human 
consumption would be effected 
through (1) continuance of the 80% 
flour extraction rate that was decreed 
by the department in March, as con- 
trasted with the 72% customary ex- 
traction; (2) a 15% reduction in the 
distribution of flour by millers as 


ings still clamp a squeeze on at the 
other end. 

One desired effect of the higher ceil- 

ings is to free more cereals for shipment 
overseas for famine relief. It is esti 
mated that in the tight feed situation, 
some 250,000,000 bu. of wheat have 
been fed to livestock and poultry in 
stead of to human beings. 
@ Prices vs. Actual Prices—The incalcu- 
lable factor in the situation is the extent 
of the actual difference in feed costs, 
in many areas at least, between the new 
ceilings and the prevalent black market, 
quite as acute as that in meat (BW— 
May11°46,p17). 

Side money and other considerations 
required to induce an owner to part 
with 1,000 bu. of soybeans or a train 
load of No. 3 yellow corn have been no 
secret to anyone in the cash grain trade 
or feed industry. The schedule has been 
passed along by word of mouth as 
openly as Chicago Board of ‘Trade que 
tations, and in terms almost as definite. 
A few months ago a pair of nylons and 
$25 above the official ceiling would get 
you 1,000 bu. of corn to haul away from 
an Towa or Illinois barnyard in your 
own truck. But as demand mounted and 
farmers held on in expectation of a ceil 
ing boost, the exaction of extras in- 
creased. Just before last week’s an- 
nouncement, it took a dozen pairs of 
nylons and $350-$400 to budge the corn 
from the crib. 

@ Autos Thrown In—Numerous trans- 
actions in terms of several carloads of 
corm or soybeans were reported -involv 
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tion 
suit,” the enterprising Philadelphia 


to make a case study of one car. 
What the reporter came up with 


of motor-minded Americans, and (3) 
the sturdiness of U.S. automobiles. 
The Record’s specimen car, chosen 


rolet two-door sedan with Motor No. 
142077. Now in the possession of a 


had 17 owners, has undergone seven 
major overhauls, and today is valued 
by its owner at only $156.95 léss 
than it cost new more than ten years 


o 
ago. 


highlights in the history of No. 
142077: 


Feeling that the used car situa- 
warranted more than “an oc- 
casional story about an OPA law- 


Record recently sent a reporter out 


was a commentary on (1) the eco- 
nomics of scarcity, (2) the folkways 


at random, proved to be a 1936 Chev- 


Pennsylvania farmhand, the car has 


«Ups and Downs—Some of the 


Case History: First 200,000 Miles Are Hardest 


The initial owner, having driven 
the car about 40,000 miles, sold it 
in 1939 during an attack of mental 
and financial depression for only 
$150—much to the surprise of the 
Philadelphia dealer who bought it. 
The latter resold it a week later for 
$225 to another dealer, who within 
three hours of purchase had sold it 
again for $400. 

Owner No. 4, an electrical con- 
tractor, drove the Chevvy 50,000 
miles in 26 months, spent something 
under $200 on repairs, and turned 
the car in on another one, receiving 
a $100 allowance. The car was then 
sold three times at the junk price of 
$50, since by this time the war was 
on, gasoline was scarce, and used car 
men were expecting a steady drop in 
prices. 

e The End Is Not Yet—In the sum- 
mer of 1945 a Philadelphia trolley 
considerably damaged the aging se- 


dan, and the owner, who wa 

to be drafted anyway, disposed ¢ 
it for $90. After the next buy cr | 
done some retouching, the ca 
value began mounting again. 
last seven months it has bex 
four times—for $165, $250, S? 
and $395. 

The battered but. still valy 
Chevrolet may have set some kiy 
of record. Mechanics in the Ph 
delphia garage in which it i 
being overhauled say that wear 
the cylinder walls indicates abo, 
200,000 miles of driving. Nine oy 
ers have made a total profit of $1_,() 
on the car—about 132% of its 
nal retail value. And eight owne: 
have expended a little more 
$1,000 for repairs. 

The present possessor is quoted ; 
hoping he will “have some fun ou! 
of it.”” Says the Record: “Maybe he 
will. A lot of other people did.” 
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ing side money in four figures, plus a 
brand-new Ford or De Soto. 

In areas where more feed is produced 
than consumed, the feedlot operators, 
dairymen, and corn-hog farmers have 
been doing pretty well right along. 
When a farmer in the feed surplus states 
needed protein supplement, he generally 
had a atch of beans or flaxseéd—or 
could get it from a neighbor—to sell to 
whichever elevator man would get him 
the equivalent in meal plus cash to 
balance. ‘Three-cornered swaps, or even 
ten-cornered, were commonplace devices 
in helping the needy and the well-heeled 
users an producers to match up their 
requirements. Thus were agriculture 
and the farm-products processing plants 
kept running smoothly. 
® Hard Put—The feed deficit areas— 
principally the East, Southeast, and 
Pacific Coast—were in no such comfort- 
able situation. Their producers of poul- 
try and milk have always depended upon 
out-of-state feed. Receipts of this feed 
have been steadily decreasing. 


Three days on short rations are 
enough to throw a flock of laying heas 
into an unproductive moult Dairy cows 
require one to two months to regain 
milk production rates cut by even a 
week’s improper feeding. Hence it is 
understandable why each hint of feed 
shortage (even though in some regions 
it never got beyond a hint) threw deficit- 
area feeders into paroxysms. 


LONG STRIKE SETTLED 


A 119-day strike of 75,000 Westing- 
house Electric Corp. employees ended 
last week. The settlement provided, in 
part, an 18¢ hourly increase, or a half- 
cent less than the boost granted earlier 
by General Electric and General Motors 
to end their dispute with United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.1.0.) (BW—Feb.16'46,p98). 

Women workers, however, will re- 
ceive more than the general 18¢ raise 
under a contract clause narrowing the 
present wage differential for men and 


women—long a hotly disputed ; 


Westinghouse labor relations. Wes 


house agreed to set up a fund eq 


1¢ an hour per employee for dist 


tion, after further job-rate negotiat 
to women workers. 

U. E. accepted a company prop 
to pay a guaranteed, fixed bonus t 


workers as a part of their base pay, 


stead of continuing the fluct 
bonus scale formerly in effect 
agreed also that workers paid 
an incentive system (about 55 
Westinghouse production workers 


receive raises “in line with peace 


conditions and to safeguard stan 
of incentive workers.” 


The company agreed to cont 
maintenance of membership whid 


had consistently opposed throug 
prolonged negotiations. 


U. E. swung immediately from 't 


out fight against Westinghouse, 0 


the bitterest strikes of the 1946 ¥ 
(BW—Mar.9’46,p80), into an or 


ing drive. 
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ientific Cleanup 


U.S. sale of reproductions of 
nical documents obtained in 
smy countries may reach the 
lion-dollar-a-year mark. 


By the end of next year the war 
kout on publication of technical 
omation—both in American and in 
my countries—will have been almost 
mpletely dispelled. Most of the war- 
eloped data will be available to 
iness by photostat or on microfilm 
from 50¢ to $2. 

Already the sale of these reproduc- 
s is running at the rate of $5,000 a 
k, and it bids fair to be a million- 
lara-year business before the peak 


bias 20,000 documents are already 
Washington and eventually there 
1 be at least 100,000 of them on de- 
he hy fit there. ‘ 
. "“ Bipfice of Technical Service—The 
pt. of Commerce is establishing an 
fce of Technical Service to super- 
e and promote dissemination of the 
$400 Bt stores of technical data which are 
_ jw accumulating and which will con- 
$300 ue to arrive in shipments by the ton 
pn abroad. 
$200 [By the end of 1947, an estimated 
900,000,000 pages of German tech- 
$100 Jal and scientific documents will be 
$50 |mpiable on microfilm. One hundred 
(cricans are supervising the work of 
f° German experts working on this 
) with 50 microfilm units. Informa- 
is being obtained not only in the 
mencan zone, but on a reciprocal 
sis in the British and French zones, 
i json discussions with the Russians are 
\\coqupotted to be progressing favorably. 
|, Ep ublication rd—Last year an ex- 
tive order placed responsibility for 
t release of war-secret documents of 
erican origin in the hands of an inter- 
partmental Publications Board. This 
now established as the Office of the 
blication Board in the Dept. of Com- 
TCE, 
Even before the end of the war, the 
reign Economic Administration, in 
llaboration with the military services, 
spatched Technical Industrial Intelli- 
mce Committees—composed of U. S. 
‘lian technical experts—to German 
ferret out German techniques which 
uld speed victory in the Pacific (BW— 
p.22'45,p49). This comprised a se- 
of search missions detailed to 20- 
Md branches of science and industry, 
d repeat missions have been and are 
one 4g Sent to Europe. The Commerce 
\, «qqgmePt. inherited this eR now 
tered in the Technical Industrial 
telligence Branch, along with the re- 
ains of FEA, and the reports of these 
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missions are made available through 
the OPB. : 

@ Other Materials—In addition, the de- 
partment has been given materials pre- 
pared by the National Inventors’ Coun- 
cil and by the Office of Production Re- 
search & Development (WPB). 

Thousands of American technical 
documents, prepared to facilitate war 
production and under wraps throughout 
the war, have been released now to in- 
terested business firms. More—all but 
supersecret Army-Navy technical papers 
—are being published. 

The first search parties sent ‘abroad 
were looking narrowly for special data 
immediately applicable to U. S. war 
production problems. Later, more com- 
plete data on nonwar technical develop- 
ments in Germany were brought back. 
Now teams are going to Germany to 
draw blueprints and complete the re- 
moval of equipment which can be repro- 
duced here for peacetime use. 

e Exhaustive—For example, a synthetic 
fiber mission went to Germany last 
June, and another returned for further 
study last fall. This week a third, and 
final, mission is leaving for an exhaus- 
tive tour and will, when it returns, have 
an encyclopedic knowledge of German 


practices which will be made freely 
available to any manufacturer. 

Further than this, private missions 

are now being sponsored by the Com- 
merce Dept. Many a businessman has 
found clews in the captured documents 
which suggest that more data can be 
found in the field. A company emis 
Sary must meet certain standards of 
technical proficiency, must pay his own 
way, accept the oath of a federal em- 
ployee, agree to make a full written 
statement of his findings (which will 
then be available to other companies, 
including competitors) The govern- 
ment will provide transportation and 
billeting abroad. Including earlier tech- 
nical missions, 450 businessmen have 
been to Europe searching for produc- 
tion ideas. 
e German Documents—So far the Office 
of the Publication Board has received 
20,000 German documents, and has 
filed and digested some 10,000 of these 
which are listed in a weekly Bibliogra- 
phy of Scientific & Industrial Reports. 
This bibliography is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents ($10 
for about 39 issues). 

The reports listed in the bibliography 
are, for the most part, in English, but 


BLUE MONDAY-—SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


Where President Truman once dined—the Hotel Phillips’ mural-lined 
ballroom—now hangs the wash. It was a sight more or less typical in Kansas 
City where a strike of A.F L. drivers virtually halted all laundry service. In the 
Phillips, for instance, nine home-type washing machines set up in the wine 
cellar whirled unceasingly to keep the hostelry in clean linen. Called on 
May 6, the strike first involved five laundries; 33 were closing their doors by 
May 15, refusing to accept bundles except those from hospitals. 
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in the end the majority on deposit will 
be in German and manufacturers must 
obtain translations themselves, since 
the government has not made sufficient 
funds available for that purpose (and 
there’s considerable chaff amidst the 
wheat which would make translation 
of all documents a waste of effort). 
e What’s in Them—The reports cover 
testing methods, chemical research, 
metal finishing, tools, medical research, 
aircraft, plastics, textile processing, en- 
gines, and aviation design and research. 
Within the last month, the Com- 
merce Dept. has issued releases describ- 
ing an air separator for use with Hum- 
bolt drying-grinding cement mill, 15 
insect repellents, vanadium extraction 
techniques, apparatus for testing heat 
distortion of plastics, a new class of 
benzine-soluble resins, a new series of 
acetylene reactions, a two-for-one twister 


for tire-cord twisting, fire extinguishers _ 


of the dry-powder type, and a con- 
tinuous buttermaking machine. 


RFC Tools Taxable 


The Supreme Court buried an 
old bone of contention this week 
by ruling that machinery owned by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
or its subsidiaries, like the plants 
in which it is located, is subject 
to taxation by state or local gov- 
ernments, according to their defi- 
nition of real property. 

An amendment to the RFC act 
permits state and local govern- 
ments to tax RFC-owned prop- 
erty but prohibits them from tax- 
ing personal property owned by 
the federal corporation. 

The RFC argued that its ma- 
chinery in a Beaver County (Pa.) 
plant leased to Curtiss-Wright was 
personal pd and _ therefore 
exempt from county taxation. 
The state supreme court rejected 
RFC’s contention, and its judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. The court held that as the 
1941 law does not define real 
property, settled state rules as to 
what constitutes real property 
should apply. 

Early in the war, Pennsylvania’s 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
lost an effort to tax the Mesta 
Machine Co., a war contractor, on 
RFC-owned machinery it was us- 
ing. In that case, the court held 
that the levy was an unauthorized 
tax on the federal government, 
but the opinion was not unani- 
mous, and it was predicted at the 
time that subsequent rulings 
might trim down the scope of 
the Mesta decision (BW—May6 
"44,p19). 


Seized Firms Sue 


Trucking companies ask for 
nearly $3,000,000 in damages 
attributed to ODT’s wartime 
handling of their properties. 


Three Kansas City trucking firms 
have sued the government for nearly 
$3,000,000 in claims for damages aris- 
ing out of wartime seizure of their prop- 
erties to end a labor disturbance (BW— 
Aug.19°44,p15). 

The concerns seek to recover costs 

alleged to have piled up under opera- 
tion of their lines by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 
e Other Suits Expected—The three com- 
panies were among 103 such transport 
firms seized under an executive order of 
President Roosevelt on Aug. 11, 1944, 
and restored to their owners July 23, 
1945. 

Wheelock Brothers, Inc., filed claims 
totaling $997,218; the Byers ‘Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., $873,044; and the 
Knaus Truck Lines, Inc., $917,402. 

William M. Boyle, Jr., Washington 

attorney for the claimants, said he “‘pre- 
sumed” that similar suits may be insti- 
tuted by other companies among the 
103 seized to enforce compliance with 
a National War Labor Board wage in- 
crease order and to end a strike. 
e Constitutional Basis—Justice Dept. 
officials say the only other claims case 
of like nature arising from government 
seizure involves the Peewee Coal Co., 
Inc., of Garland, Tenn. This suit, filed 
as result of action taken to end wartime 
mine strikes, was instituted last Sept. 
4 and still is pending. 

The trucking companies’ suit relies 
for its legal basis on the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution “providing 
for just compensation for private prop- 
erty taken under the power of eminent 
domain.” 

Largest item in the suits is the 

Wheelock company’s claim for $400,- 
000 in increased wages put into effect 
by the ODT’s operating manager of 
the seized transportation lines. 
e Future Effect Cited—The company’s 
brief states that the seizure action set 
in motion “a chain of wage increases” 
which will affect the operation of the 
claimant’s business in the future. 

The suit asks $50,000 for a financial 
loss resulting from a twe-month strike 
which occurred when Wheelock’s driv- 
ers presented further demands for in- 
creased wages after the line was restored 
to private ownership. 
eAn Itemized Bill—Other claims of 
Wheelock, illustrative of the type of 
losses for which the other two concerns 
also seek recovery, include: 

An alleged loss in the value of its 


AERIAL GAS 


United Gas Pipe Line Co.'s chi 
that its Red River span (above) ; 
Louisiana is the longest suspensin 
pipeline for natural gas may have 
yield if plans of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. are 
United’s 24-in. diameter, 3,20) 
long pipe is part of a 142-mi. line th 
hooks into Tennessee Gas’ 1,265-m 
line from Texas to West Virgini 
Now Tennessee proposes to suspen 
a similar pipe across the Mississippi 
the first to cross Old Man River 
near Greenville, Miss. The four-spa 
structure would measure 11,676 
could carry three 26-in. pipes. 


approve 


assets of $117,000; an operating dehd 
of $15,000 during government seizu 
and operation; $50,000 allegedly h 
because the company was required 
buy supplies on a C.O.D. basis; a $10 
000 loss by depreciation of propery 
$25,000 the company was required t 
set up as a reserve for contingenci 
$7,218 due for freight a from t 
government; $8,000 the firm was! 
quired to pay in back wages; $75, 
for use of its assets by the governmen 
$50,000 as an operating fee. 

The company also claims damages 4 
$100,000 “due to various ill-advis 
policies inaugurated and carried on” ! 
the government. The firm charged ti 
ODT with putting into effect freig" 
rates which were “inequitable, unnece 
sary and caused ont te of busines: 
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g Diggings 

Grand Coulee’s irrigation 
unct will give Northwest its 
gest construction job. Local 
om already shaping up. 


foney is beginning to flow into the 
Bend region of the Columbia River 
construction work gets under way on 
irrigation phase of the Columbia 
in-Grand Coulee project. This co- 
inated system of pumping plants, 
and reservoirs to guide water 
ough a network of canals, siphons, 
tunnels is the biggest single con- 
ction job ever contemplated in the 
ific Northwest. : 

The project will involve moving 135,- 
006 som of earth and he 
es the weight of Grand Coulee Dam. 
cost has been estimated at $280,- 
),000 (at 1940 prices), or consider- 
y more than Grand Coulee Dam 
26,400,000) and its power plants 
9,900,000) put together. On the 
sis of current prices this figure would 
e to be raised about 20%. 
Dvercrowded Area—Eager to tap this 
od of new money, businessmen have 
luged the towns of Moses Lake and 
hrata, in the center of the area to 
mefit by the new water supply, with 
puiries about opening new branches, 
bres, and service outlets. The towns 
p so crowded now that people are 
ing in tents, trailers, and woodsheds; 
take care of the continued influx of 
y population that is expected, sev- 
ps] new residential developments are 
ting under way. A full-fledged real 
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estate boom has gripped the whole area. 
The spark that touched off the flame 
of outside interest was the recent $10,- 
500,000 supplemental appropriation 
voted by Congress. But the Interior 
Dept.’s Bureau of Reclamation, which 
has moved its Columbia Basin head- 
quarters to Ephrata, fanned the fire 
with the announcement that it planned 
to let contracts by July 1 for upwards of 
$40,000,000 of construction work. 
e Work Due This Summer—Subject to 
the availability of men and materials, 
twelve of the major structures in the 
project will be started this summer. 
These include the three largest of the 
four earth-and-rock-fill dams: Potholes, 
15,000 ft. long at its crest; Long Lake, 
1,650 ft.; and South Coulee, 9,880 ft., 
at the foot of the 27-mile balancing res- 
ervoir. This reservoir will be in the 
gigantic coulee or dry canyon (illustra- 
tion), that was the prehistoric bed of the 
Columbia, and from which the Grand 
Coulee region takes its name. This huge 
gully stands high above the present river 
bed, abutting on it practically at right 
angles just below the huge dam. 
Other jobs to be started this summer 
include sizable portions of the three 
main distributing canals which will 
eventually stretch for 475 mi., three of 
the 46 siphons, one of four large tun- 
nels, a new headquarters building at 
Ephrata, and highway relocation involv- 
ing 28 mi. of new road. 
e New Farm Lands—The complete job, 
scheduled for completion by 1956, will 
provide 125,000,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment on the site, an additional 
115,000,000 in factories supplying steel, 


cement, machinery, explosives, and 
other materials. 
Many would-be farmers, including 
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imei Main link in the Columbia Basin irrigation project is Grand Coulee (left) 
om which the famous dam takes its name. 
chistoric days, the Coulee today is a dry gorge far above the present bed, and 
butting it at right angles just below the dam (map). It will form the balancing 
ervoir of the project, from which water will feed into a network of irrigation 
nals, Objective: land like that near Quincy, Wash. (right), where once deso- 
te, nonproductive acres now yield rich produce. 


Bed of the Columbia River in 


ambitious veterans, are eying the mil 
lion-acre area of fertile but dry land 
which water will turn into richly produc 
tive farms. The Columbia Basin Project 
Act authorizes the Secretary of the In 
terior to purchase the lands at their 
appraised values and to divide such 
lands for sale as 17,000 family-sized 
farms. But potential new settlers, unless 
they buy from private owners who now 
hold 90% of the land in the area, can 
put away their fountain pens for a 
while; the government has not yet an 
nounced that it is ready to sell the land 
that it has acquired. 

e Average of 65 Acres—Most of the pre 
liminary steps, however, have been 
taken. The entire area to be irrigated 
has been classified according to fertility 
and doubtful land ruled out. ‘Tentative 
plans have been drawn for dividing the 
land into farm units ranging in _ 
from 45 acres to 160 acres (the legal 
maximum) and averaging about 65 acres 
And the terms of repayment by land 
holders of their 25% share of the cost 
of the irngation improvements (the 
remainder is to be paid by revenues 
from the sale of Grand Coulee elec 
tricity) have been agreed to by the pres 
ent property owners in the area (BW— 
Aug.25°45,p41). 

These payment plans call for a devel- 
opment period of ten years from the 
time water is available, during which no 
repayment is required, followed by 
amortization of the construction charges 
over a 40-year period without interest. 
The assessment against each farm is de- 
termined by (1) the land’s relative pro- 
ductivity under irrigation, (2) the esti 
mated cost of preparing the land for 
irrigation, and (3) the appraised dry- 
land value. Better lands thus pay more, 
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poorer lands less, with the average con- 
struction charge estimated at $85 per. 
acre or $2.13 am acre per year. 
e To Share Costs—Average operating 
and maintenance costs for t' ¢ irrigation 
system will be an estimated $2.60 an 
acre per year, which farmers will pay in 
advance of the delivery of water. And 
each farmer will bear the cost of dis- 
tributing water through his own fields. 
Pleasant to contemplate in_ these 
food-short weeks are annual crop esti- 
mates for the million-acre area after 
irrigation is completed. These promise 
a round 754,000 tons of sugar beets, 
132,000 tons of potatoes, 565,000 tons 
of other vegetables, fruits and truck 
crops, and 1,500,000 tons of harvested 
forage crops. From livestock and fowl 
will come some 45,000,000 Ib. of but- 
terfat, 14,000,000 Ib. of veal, 68,000,- 
000 Ib. of beef, 20,000,000 Ib. of lamb 
and mutton, 30,000,000 Ib. of hogs, 
12,000,000 Ib. of poultry, and 10,000,- 
000 doz. eggs. 


Rubber Coming In 


Crude outlook definitely is 
brighter, but CPA isn’t ready 
to say when much of it will be 
available for passenger tires. 


Uncle Sam's crude rubber picture is 
brighter than at any time since the out- 
break of the war. Production is moving 
ahead in some of the Far East’s most 
potent rubber-bearing areas; shipments 
of captured Japanese rubber are running 
up to expectations; and the national 
stockpile is again taking on a sizable ap- 
pearance. 

U. S. rubber imports since the first 

of the year are estimated at 120,000 
long tons as comp-red with the ex- 
pected arrival of from 250,000 to 350,- 
000 tons for all of 1946. ‘ 
e Word of Caution—While this all adds 
up to an optimistic outlook on the rub- 
ber front, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration’s rubber division cautions 
the nation’s consumers against expect- 
ing too much. 

Government experts feel it will be 
anywhere from 18 months to two years 
before the Far East has resumed normal 
tapping of the prized hevea trees. 

Reports from British Malaya indicate 
that native tappers are up to 75% of 
their prewar capacity. But the Euro- 
pean operated plantations which pro- 
duce the bulk of the rubber are slower 
in resuming operations, largely because 
of their labor problem. 

e Highly Unsettled—The situation in 
the Netherlands East Indies is highly 
unsettled. Little if any rubber is ex- 
pected from Java and Sumatra in 1946, 
because of local political conditions. 
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NETWORK OF RUNWAYS TO CATCH BIG FLYERS 


Sprawling over the filled-in marshlands at Kenner, La., the new Moisant Int 
national Airport boosts New Orleans’ dream of becoming the “air hub of 
Americas." Opened May | for passenger traffic (freight is landed across tj 
Mississippi) the 1,380-acre port with mile-long runways is described as { 
largest commercial field now operating, is designed for today’s and tomortoy 
big planes. Six lines are using the field, and some 110 applications for oth 
air routes serving New Orleans are now before Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Most of the shipments have been from 
Malaya with a dribble from French 
Indo-China. The bulk is old stock gath- 
ered under the direction of the Japa- 
nese. There has been only an insignifi- 
cant amount of new rubber. 

The government importing agency re- 

tains title to crude stocks, and is putting 
part of every shipment into its stockpile. 
Total tonnage in stock is undisclosed, 
but industry sources estimate that fed- 
erally controlled warehouses hold 160,- 
000 to 175,000 tons. Allocations to 
processors are made by CPA. 
e More for Everybody?—Estimated 
United States consumption of natural 
rubber this year under present alloca- 
tions is 180,000 tons, the most since 
1943. If shipments pass the 250,000- 
ton mark, there is every indication that 
CPA will loosen up and allow all seg- 
ments of the industry more rubber. 

In its last order, the agency took 
cognizance of summer's approach and 
the beating which truck tires will take. 
It permitted an increase from 33% to 
57% in the amount of natural rubber 
in these casings. (A present oversupply 
of large truck tires is indicated by their 
reduction to below-ceiling prices in sev- 
eral cities.) 

When more than a few ounces will 
be allowed in passenger car tires is 


something CPA still isn’t read 
answer. Spokesmen for the division 
dicated that it won’t be this year, 


MAIL BY HELICOPTER 


Helicopter mail pickup service 
Los Angeles suburban areas may st 
this summer if the Civil Aeronaut 
Board next month approves applicat: 
by three Los Angeles carriers. |t 
probable they will use Sikorsky or k 
helicopters because these already |: 
been licensed. 

The Post Office Dept. has held ¢ 
ferences with Los Angeles Airws 
Terminal Airways, and South West A 
ways, the three applicants. Gael Sul 
van, second assistant postmaster genen 
has told Chicago that helicopter pick 
is planned for outlying cities. New Ye 
plans are less advanced, but applicati 
are expected if CAB approves the | 
Angeles project. 

Mail from suburbs will be broug 
to a central airport for distribution 
speedy dispatch. 

Back in 1939, the Post Office Dep 
experimented with an autogiro in ca 
ing mail from the Camden (N. J.) # 
port to the roof of the Philadelph 
postoffice, but gave it up because 0 
were high and loads me 
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Fishing Apparatus, U. $. Pat. No. 515,001, granted 1894. 


- Or gor 


Potent description supplied upon request 


ook, line and —looking-glass! 


k in 1894, a fellow decided that the 
y to catch a fish was to give him 
petition. So he tied a looking-glass 
the hook to convince the fish that 
other customer was about to grab 
bait! 
History doesn’t tell us —but our 
s is that the fish didn’t bite. They’re 
st too smart to be taken in by some- 
g that’s “done with mirrors”! 
If you, too, shy away from devious 


ods of doing things — you'll be 


tn 4 ton 


glad to hear there’s a payroll system 
that’s refreshingly free of “tricks.” It's 
speedy, compact, simple — the Compt- 
ometer Check-and-Payroll Plan. 

This faster procedure makes possi- 
ble permanent records from the first 
posting. That saves bookkeeping, copy- 
ing, perpetual filing. And it saves time 
and money. The payroll is finished 
rapidly — without elaborate machines 
or needless labor. It’s flexible enough 
to fit your own needs, no matter how 


large or small your payroll. Ask your 
nearest Comptometer Co. representa- 
tive to give you full details. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Adding-Catculating Machines and Methods 


‘cmeetiie samen 


AQ 
Safety Goggles 


Help Cut Maintenance Costs 
of PAA Constellations 
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AN American World Airways System writes: “With drastic fare 
reductions plus high speed operations, costly personal injuries 


cannot be afforded—accident prevention is a ‘must.’ 


Our pattern 


of Clipper maintenance has been subject to many changes, but, 
since AO Safety Goggles have always fitted in, it is only natural that 


we should reorder this equipment.” 


AO Safety Goggles are helping to reduce costs in hundreds of other 


progressive American industries. 


If your plant is not adequately 


equipped for cost reduction through safety, your nearest MSA 


Representative will be glad 
to help you work out a 
satisfactory program. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


\merican @ Optical 


Dividing the Lo 


Agreement with Swis, 
hidden German assets may 
pattern for other neutrals, | 
denies bullying. 


An agreement with Switzerlanj 
divvying up German assets and 
gold hidden there, which the | 
Dept. expected to reach this week 
not mean the end of the Allies’ } 
list of Axis firms. British and Ame; 
harmony on the usefulness of the | 
list as a means of finding German, 
in Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 1 
Switzerland will result in it 
ance for perhaps all of 1946. 

e May Set Pattern—The pact wit 
Swiss, moreover, will set the patten 
other neutral countries with | 

German funds. Sweden will sendy 
tiators to Washington next weck, 
others will follow. The Swiss pact 
schedule millions of dollars for rel 
tation, reconstruction, and for the 
lief of displaced persons. 

State Dept. sources indicate that 4 
of German assets in Switzerland \ 
turned over to the Allies, that $6 
000 in looted gold (of $88,000.00 


Big Steel’s Bid Studied 


With the Western Stats 
Council’s steel committee off 
cially and unanimously on record 
in favor of U. S. Steel Corp.'s bit 
for the government's big Gene 
steel plant (BW—May11'46,; 
the question of whether Big Stee 
gets the $202,000,000 mill n 
turns on the Justice Dept.’s 
tude. 

The Antitrust Division is giving 
the matter serious study befor 
advising the War Assets Admini 
tration on monopoly aspects, ! 
U. S. Steel’s bid is generally ¢ 
ceded to be the best of the 
received (a seventh bid was « 
pudiated). 

State and federal public off 
cials of Utah had hoped for : 
higher return to the government 
(Big Steel’s bid was $47,500, 
for plant and inventory) fearin 
complaints that western indust' 
was being subsidized. Wester 
interests also are disappoint 
with the extent of proposed i 
itial operations. But they fe 
that since U. S. Steel money alont 
is involved and no government ai al 
is solicited, the company wil! « 
pand operations as market cond: 
tions allow. 
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These 9... together 
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Here are 3 separate corporations 
serving the fields of engineering... 
business operation... and invest- 
ment banking...all under the gen- 
eral direction of the parent company, 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 
utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


—_—— 


gusset 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital...substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
New Yor«x 4, N.Y. 


Boston 7, Mass. 


COST 
REDUCTION 
CAN START 
HERE 


This Mercury Sales Engineer, seasoned 
in all phases of materials handling, 
demonstrates the economy of efficient 
handling methods. 


Faced with the rising costs of labor 
and materials, management must cur- 
tail production expense. As materials 
handling frequently accounts for 10 to 
20% of manufacturing costs, the value 
of efficient handling is apparent. 


For on the spot consultation, call a 
Mercury Sales Engineer. His recom- 
mendations will be made without cost 
or obligation. Or, if you prefer, write 
for FREE copy of Bulletin 201-6; con- 
tains 2 wealth of information for the 
handling executive. 


Mercury “‘Jeep’’ Fork 
Truck quickly stacks 
pee load to ceiling 
eight. 
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in Swiss banks, all that is left of the 
$130,000,000 known to have fled there) 
will come to the Allies, and that a four- 
power control commission (U.S., Brit- 
ain, France, and Switzerland) will be 
set up to liquidate German assets fairly. 
It is also probable that the Swiss will 
admit that the great I. G. Farben 
branch, I. G. Chemie, is a German asset 
and not, as they have hitherto claimed, 
a Swiss company. 

e Potential Club—The U.S. has been 
called a bully by little Switzerland dur- 
ing two months of sometimes acri- 
monious negotiations, but the State 
Dept. asserts that it never used its pos- 
sible club—withholding of coal or regu- 
lations that would have halted Swiss 
watch imports by this country (BW— 
Apr.20’46,p31). Switzerland is eager to 
unfreeze some $750,000,000 of its funds 
blocked here. 

The blacklist, also a potential club 
held over neutrals, is opposed by British 
exporters but not by the Foreign Office. 
Continued more than a year after war’s 
end, it could normally have been ex- 
pected to die except that other con- 
trols were largely removed, such as ship- 
ping control, censorship, and many of 
the foreign fund regulations. End of the 
blacklist would mean that pro-German 


firms abroad could sell out for 
the money vanish undergro 
sibly to support antidemocrati 
e Wennergren Suit—The mo. 
tional attack on the blacklist is ¢ 


being made by Axel Wennergrei, §, 


ish industrialist now in Mexic 
lawyer (Frank Mahoney) says | 
wants his honor vindicated. 
gren has large sums of monc 
in the U.S. He has brought suit 
the U.S. government in th: 
court in the District of Col 
show cause why his name s| 
be removed from the blacklist. 
U.S. businessmen were rep 


month to be protesting against De; 
of Commerce controls over shipmey 


to firms once on the blacklist an 


removed. Commerce Says this report 
not true, that it has, on the contr 
had a flood of letters from exporters ; 
dicating a desire to deal only with { 
eign firms free of German taint. 


blacklist, naming ‘at its peak 
Axis firms, has been whittled down 
one-fourth that number. 


e Hard to Locate—Difficulties in Joc: 


ing Axis wealth abroad have been larg: 


with neutral governments unwillin 


4 


inventory German assets. Swiss bank 


for example, have long been a ha 


MAN OF STEEL MAN OF THE HOUR 


Henry A. Roemer (second from right), president of Sharon Steel Corp., ¥ 
the toast of the town last week. At a testimonial dinner—where he was flank 


by (left to right), Frank Shaffer, chamber of commerce secretary, J. Lest 


+ 


Perry, president of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., and Carroll D. Kear 
chamber president—Roemer was hailed by 600 residents as the savior of F 
rell, Pa., which seemed slated to become a ghost town when Perry's conce 
decided to close its Farrell works. Roemer, who revived spirits and the pla 
when Sharon purchased the mill (BW/—Nov.24'45,p32), announced that pla 
are under way to expand finishing operations at Farrell by utilizing a ™ 
long building formerly occupied by American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
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or French funds seeking to escape taxa- 
‘on, hence Swiss bankers are not eager 
40 inventory foreign holdings and lose 
notable business, not to mention out- 
right loss of looted German treasure. 
It has also been hard to find German 
assets concealed in allied banks. 

If a German firm had opened an ac- 
count in a New York bank, using a 


Dutch bank or a dummy depositor as 
intermediary, the New York bank would 
not know about it. Continuance of the 
blacklist, however, keeps such firms from 
unfreezing their accounts. 

e Salt Mine Treasure—The greatest haul 
of Nazi treasure was made in story-book 
fashion in a salt mine at Merkers, Ger- 


many, in April, 1945, but the U.S. 


Army is still loathe to tell all about it. 
A buck private, conducting two women 
to a nearby village, casually asked them 
what the salt mine was and learned that 
it was a depository of German gold. 
His superiors in the 90th division in 
vestigated the same day, broke open 
subterranean doors, and found $200,- 
000,000 in gold bars, 98,000,000 French 


Production Man’s Idea Launches Workers’ Company 


Richard L. Rettew, 34-year-old en- 
gineering wizard who ran $300 and 
some secondhand tools into a $60,- 
000 machine shop business at Leb- 
anon, Pa., in the early stages of the 
national defense program is at it 
again (below, center). His new proj- 
ect is an employee-owned, profit- 
sharing organization known as the 
Bristol Machine Tool Co. Revolu- 
tionary in several ways, it already is 
proving a success. 

In the Bristol enterprise, several 

ex-warplant workers have solved their 
own employment problem. And Ret- 
tew says former servicemen would 
do well to take note, because by 
pooling their G.I. loans they escape 
the pitfalls of smaller, individual 
ventures. 
@The Word Is Spread—The idea 
first occurred to Rettew about four 
years ago, but it was not until after 
the German surrender that he men- 
tioned it to two fellow workers at 
Fleetwings, Inc.—Henry Kaiser’s air- 
craft division at Bristol, Pa. Before 
long ten from the various depart- 
ments had decided to give it a whirl 
on a part-time basis. 

Armed with pledges of $100 to 
$200 from the men, Rettew man- 
aged to locate secondhand machin- 
ery in nearby Philadelphia. Opera- 
tions began in the cellar of Rettew’s 
home. 
¢ A Contract—One of the men had 
a contact which yielded a contract 
for $2,000 of small valve parts from 
Airdraulics, Inc., of New York. Other 
orders soon convinced Rettew that 
he had a going proposition, and he 
resigned as tool and die chief at 
Fleetwings in order to give all his 
time to his new business. 

Last January orders kept arriving 
and seven more Fleetwing employees 
decided to make it their full-time 
livelihood. Equipment was then 
moved to an old fire-house, which 
the group rented for $100 a month. 
Last Monday two more employees 
became full-timers, and unfilled or- 
ders that day aggregated $26,500. 
Chese include gears for a Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) lawnmower manufacturer, de- 


a 


sign work, and actual production. 
e For Fleetwings, Too—The group 
is also working on special parts for 
a washing machine that Fleetwings 
is now producing. 

Today the 5,000-sq. ft. shop has 
machines, welding equipment, and 
a furnace, which are worth $18,000 
and are paid for. Additional equip- 
ment costing $5,000 is being in- 
stalled to maintain full production. 

One undertaking is a new-type 

hydraulic pump, which is expected 
to sell for about half the price of 
comparable units. 
e Wage Plan—Workers are paid the 
prevailing wage of the job they for- 
merly held, or, in the case of part- 
timers, the work they now do. This 
ranges from Rettew’s $3.51 an hour 
down to a toolmaker’s $1.40. 

With each member drawing what 
he believes is a living weekly wage, 
from Rettew’s $55 to $35 for the 
lowest paid, the remainder accumu- 
lates over three-month periods and, 
plus earnings of the company, is 
paid in preferred stock of $25 per 
share. When his investment in the 


enterprise totals $2,500, the work- 
man begins drawing full salary. 

e One Voting Share Each—The $2,- 
500 holding entitles the man to 


buy one share of common. stock 
(with voting rights) at $1, and no 
one is permitted to hold more than 
one. There now are 14 such share 
holders, including a Fleetwings engi 
neer, who is not joining the group 
but who put the money up as an in- 
vestment. 

Rettew’s rate of pay is what he 
received at Fleetwing. ‘There was a 
period when full-timers worked 
twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, but they are down to a nine- 
hour, six-day schedule now. A re- 
serve pool of eight part-timers is 
always available for helping out with 
tush jobs. 

e They Can Drop Out—An interest- 
ing sidelight is that any time the 
others become dissatisfied with Ret- 
tew’s management, they can hold an 
election and unseat him, What's 
more, they can drop out any time 
they please and cash in their stock 
at full face value. ‘The only restric- 
tion is that redemption of shares, 
which pay 6% interest, can be ac 
complished over a period of a year 

As soon as Bristol Machine ‘Tool 
is making sufficient money, Rettew 
hopes to purchase a farm from which 
the workers will be able to buy pro- 
duce at cost. 
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Sova wat to0r 
105 YEARS TO MAKE 


Fe beg 


gs A TIP FROM OLD MAN COMPETITION: 


Stopping a mosquito, gradin 

—, coal or filtering a medicine aie 
for wire screening. And each 
use makes certain demands on 
the screen used. It’s the adding 
of the necessary qualities to 
meet these specific demands 
that makes the source of your 
wire screening so important. 


Here at Roebling we started working with steel 
over a century ago. Later came copper, brass 
and bronze. Today our workmen are men who 
have spent their lives learning from other men 
who spent their lives learning how to make a wire 
screen do the exacting job your needs demand. 


es ow 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROE BLIN a 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
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francs, 2,590 cases of art fr 
museums, 207 chests of jew 
millions of coins. 

This enormous pile is no 
ing a division, based on percc 
rightful claimants. France alo; 
ing $230,000,000 which its \ 
government turned over to 
mans at Dakar after Belgium 
trusted it to France. France re) 
gium, and now wants to be rei: 

Such spectacular finds, howc\cr, » 
of less interest than the greatc: yal 
in firms like I. G. Chemie » 
sets and markets represent the part Ge 
many reputedly utilized to play 
trade. It is to garner these bigger 
wards that the blacklist and pact 
neutral governments aim. 


New CAB Rules 


Regulations for safety - 
of charter and nonscheduledii init 
flights are less drastic than manyfim GEO 

are b 


operators anticipated. 


Operators of charter and non 
uled air services, the fastest-growing 
phase of aviation (BW—Apr.6'46,p34 
breathed easier this week. The ( 
Aeronautics Board issued its regulatior 
for this type of flying, and they wen 
less severe than many expected 
e What They Must Do—While fo: 
merly having to comply with only the 
basic rules of the air, nonscheduled op 
erators after Aug. 1 must meet requir 
ments such as number and types of 
instruments for particular opcratior 
pilots must have certain qualifications 
recent experience on aircraft to kk 
flown, and be limited in number 0 
hours they can fly in a given period 
operators must keep flight records. 

Of perhaps more importance is 
provision for issuance of an air car 
rier operating certificate. Differing 
from the usual airline certificate, thi 
will be issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, rather than by CAB, 
and bear only on safety, rather than 0: 
“public convenience and _necessiti 
But the certificate will call for the filing 
of records and statistics on nonsched- 
uled aviation which no government 
bureau has ever obtained. Operators ¢\ 
pect, therefore, that the initial safet 
code is only the beginning. 
@ More Coming—The first step towa! 
economic regulation is imminent, Sin 
December, CAB has been studying ' 
vision of a 1938 order which exempte¢ 
all forms of charter, intrastate, and no! 
scheduled air carriers from economi 
regulation, which in the case of airlines 
covers rates, schedules, mail pay, fsc! 
policy, and corporate structure 


the 
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Baby may even get some 
new shoes— made from 
GEON raw materials 


* 


A lot of baby’s mursery needs can now be met 
with products made from or coated with one 
of the GEON polyvinyl materials. There’s a 
bib, for example, to protect baby’s clothing 
while she eats—seated, incidentally, on a 
GEON-covered high chair cushion. There 

are baby pants, a diaper bag, crib sheet- 

ing, playpen pad, toilet seat cushion; and 

soon there may be baby shoes made from 
GEON because right now GEON is being 
‘p>? BRused in the manufacture of shoe parts of 

C many kinds. % 

were All these products—like all products made 
fom GEON—may be made to resist foods, 
chemicals, acids and alkalies, oils and greases, 
-d op Wear and scuffing, heat and cold, water, mildew, 
quiref#and many other normally destructive factors. 
cs oi All may be easily washed with soap and water. 
‘#BAIl may be brilliantly,or delicately colored in a 
wide color range. 


“' “Ml And don’t forget that GEON can be pressure or in- 

os jection molded, extruded, calendered or cast into 

5 the sheet or film. In solution or latex forms it can be ap- 
car plied as coatings for fabrics and fibres of all types as 

CS well as for paper and cardboard. There are appli- 

cations for GEON in every industry. 


Here are a few applications for 
GEON suggested by the nursery items 


Textile coatings for rainwear, awnings, industrial 


C\B =We make no finished products from sn Sag 
Ml GEON. But we’ll be glad to work with — embossed sheet for upholstery and 


fling YOU om any special problems or 
ched- lf applications. Just write Dept. B-5, 
meni” B. F, Goodrich Chemical Company, 
* “Hl Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Calendered or molded sheet for flooring, shoe 
soles, shower mats 


Paper coatings or film for packaging, wall 
covering 


Extruded wire and cable insulation 


olf B F. Goodrich Chemical Com an A DIISION OF 
J ae p 4 THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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bh! What a Cocktail” 
you U day, when yout try 
the Wagon Wheel 


The Recipe: 
1/2 jigger South- 
ernComfort,!/4 
jigger brandy, 
1/5 jigger lemon 
juice, 3 dashes 
grenadine syr- 
up. Shake. 
Serve in frosted 
cocktail glass 
with red stem- 
med cherry. 


. 
A) 


PN ie 


FROM THE OLD PRINT: 


Cave-in-Rock On the Obio 


The Wagon Wheel 
is but one of the 
many marvelous 
drinks, short and 
tall, that have 
made 100 Proof 
Southern Comfort 
so popular. But... 
Only Two, Remem- 
ber... No Gentle- 
man Will Ask for 
Three! You'll en- 
joy all the exciting 
recipes in the 
booklet on the 
bottle. Others 
mailed on request. 


100 Proof 


LIQUEUR 


There Oly Ore 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


CMmericab Mt 
Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Simplified Mining 
Ready method of working 
manganese deposits is found by 
bureau. Wheeled scrapers and 
clay-working rolls are used. 


The Bureau of Mines’ patient war- 
time experimenting with recovering 
manganese from the large low-grade 
shale deposits of South Dakota has re- 
sulted in low-cost methods which use 
existing equipment adapted from other 
industries, and which will therefore be 
readily available in case of another 
emergency. 

After nearly a score of trials of more 
or less orthodox methods and _ special- 
ized machinery, the bureau found that 
tractor-drawn wheeled scrapers of the 
earth-moving industry were ideal for the 
mining, and that the conical rolls used 
in the clay industry were proficient in 
shucking the little manganese nodules 
from the shale. 

e Low-Grade But Plentiful—The man- 
ganese shale beds are exposed along both 
sides of the Missouri River to a thick- 
ness of 40 fect for a distance of 50 
miles. As manganese ores go, the nodules 
are chemically impure and low-grade, 
running about 17.5% manganese. But 
the deposits-are so large that the bureau 
estimates that 50,000,000 tons of metal- 


TO KEEP UP ITS SPIRITS 


Hard hit by the diversion of grain to Europe, Jos. S. Finch & Co. has rev 
a war-conceived plan of distilling alcohol from potatoes (BW —Jul.1'#' 
to maintain a supply of spirits for whiskies. From Idaho’s record crop, potat' 
are unloaded into a sluice (left), roll down a conveyor slide (right) into a st 
age tank, are hoisted into the hopper of the boiling vat to be cooked into ma 
The starch is converted into sugar, then into alcohol. Set up in two weel 
at Schenley, Pa., the cookér is operating at present on an experimental ba 


lic manganese are availab] 


beds. 
Importance of these depo. its ; ll 


primarily on the fact that th 
a “have not’ nation so far 
quantities of high-grade man; 
concerned (and as a steel har 
toughener the metal is indis 
e Extraction Method—The 
scraper in effect scoops out { 
by horizontal, open-pit met 
the same time it breaks the 
little bits, leaving the manga: 
ing nodules relatively unbrok: 
The part played by the cla 
rolls reverses their normal us 
the end product is what is reject 
preparing clay, the rolls are 
reject hard pebbles and nodu! 
the soft clay goes on through t 
ers. In working the manganc 
they pass the shale through but : 
the manganese nodules. ‘These « 
ments were carried out at a pilot 
built at Oacoma, S. D., in 194] 
enlarged in 1942. 
e About $2.81 a Ton—The bureau: 
timates that a mobile plant to ; 
duce 180 tons of nodules a day wo 
cost $110,000, and could produce { 
nocules at about $2.81 a ton. It { 
lowed the mining experimentation wi 
electrolytic methods of refining ¢ 
low-grade domestic deposits, and 2 
nounced that the resulting mang: 
has some definite advantages whicn 
in the manufacture of both acid ; 
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HUAT OUR AREA 


ait 


TRANSPORTATION A network of hard-surface, 
ewenther highways blankets the area. Depend- 
and fast rail and air lines connect with all 

parts of the country. 
CLIMATE Here is a healthful climate with- 
Out excessive heat in summer, and with mild, 
t winters. Truly, desirable weather the 


P 
the South. Surveys show an cnormous 


year 
power here—and a growing demand for 
bering of goods. 


f NATURAL RESOURCES are tremendous. Forest 
i) ——— cn nee ree pee pore clays— 
are actively developed, and new resour- 
ces discovered. 


ee Our peop!e are among the most pros- 


FINANCIAL In this area there are bankin 
uses and financial organizations able and 
to te in ev th " 
willing pospente in 9 ery way in the prog 


MANPOWER Our labor is practically all native- 
born. This manpower is intelligent, efficient, and 
cooperative to a degree seldom attained in-other 


PLENTY OF POWER There has never beena 
shortage of ic power cn the lines of this 
peer at Here power is dependable, cheap, and 

cf plentiful— produced by a tax-paying, business- 

) d managed company. 


+ BEPICIENT... RESPONSIVE 
Local Government 


UR state and local governments are progressive, 
C) alert, and particularly responsive to all plans for 
the betterment of this area. Our public officials believe 
in the American system of business, as well as of poli- 
tics. They are cooperative and friendly toward business. 
Foreign concepts of “power government” are unpopu- 
lar here. 

TheDevelopment Department of this company stands 
ready to give you further information on the advan- 
tages of the area we serve. They are advantages you 
cannot afford to overlook. 


Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner— 
More take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 


(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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$068 bilijl Sitti COE 


- « e when Iron Fireman automatic 
coal stokers go into your boiler room 


O you know what your steam costs are? Do you want 

to know what they are and how to reduce them? Iron 
Fireman’s engineering service, which covers the continent, will 
give you accurate information about your steam costs by making 
an on-the-spot analysis of your boiler plant. You assume no 
cost or obligation. Simply write or wire Iron Fireman at the 
address given below and ask for an engineering survey. 


Kieckhefer cuts fuel bills 20.5%, increases production 27% 


When Iron Fireman replaced another stoker in the plant of the 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, New Jersey, fuel costs dropped 
from $95,300 to $76,940 a year, and maintenance costs from $1,700 
to $150—a total saving of $19,910 in the first year of Iron Fireman 
operation. During the same period steam production increased 27%. 
In addition to this, says Mr. Barker: ““The Iron Fireman responds 
much more rapidly to the demand for steam than the former 


A.S. Barker, ChiefEngineer Stoker and we notice a considerable reduction in ash pit losses.” 


Ask for literature or engineering survey. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Company, 3017 W. 106th St., Cleveland il, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


FIREMAN 


ee AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
FOR HEATING, PROCESSING OR POWER 
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stainless steels. Howevc 
manganese still costs to: 
used in making any bi 
grades of steels. 
Hope of mining men s thy 
. AM 
operations can cut costs. 


Tricks for Trad 


Makers and sellers, 
things wherewith mag 
work magic believe theirn 
is going to be bigger than 


A branch of industry that ay 
thrives on deception is starting 
up for lost time. i 

During the war, some supplies 
paraphernalia with which 
work their magic had to tum ty 
lines. Materials and factory equ 
and manpower had to be put t 
pressing uses. Actually, ther 
many new entrants to this tricjil Pick 
ness—small manufacturers of \::Il tion: 
who had time and machinery tilibur r: 
small tricks. j 

The war also saw a drastic chy 
materials used for tricks. Ruby 
steel, and plywood virtually wex 
tainable by trick makers and ; 
scarce. 

e The Other Side—War’s effect 
magic business—manufacturing 
tail—were, however, not all on t 
ative side. In 1944, customers 
estimated $8,000,000 for trick se 
zles, lessons in magic and mind 1 
magic shows, and pertinent litera 

Interest in magic was intensi 
the appearances of professional 
tioners at military bases. The 
ures that it now has more thana 
devoted followers. 

e Sizing Up the Field—Ex-sen 
moreover, are reported showin 
siderable interest in going int 
business. Some of the veterans 
open shops in smaller cities, whe 
won’t have to buck established 
politan competition. Others plan 
as a sideline for a candy or sta 
store. Disabled veterans, in pa 
are investigating the possibilit 
home manufacture of magicia 
lies. 

About 150 firms and individ 
manufacture al] the magic equ 
in the United States. Prominent 
field is the A. C. Gilbert Co 
Haven, Conn., which makes mg 
as a sideline to its business in ¢ 
household appliances, toys, 
sets, Erector sets, and Americal 
trains which exude smoke. 

e Wartime Curtailment—Gilbe 
duction of boxed magic sets * 
tailed drastically during the wa 
company formerly made sets ret 


all- 
goin 
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Pick the place you want to go and write for reserva- Reserve Puliman space for a trouble-free trip that 
tions. When you get word there’s room for you, see will get you there safely—in more comfort than you'll 
pur railroad ticket agent and... get going any other way! 


How to start on your vacation 
{ WITHOUT A WORRY IW THE WORLD ) 


No worry about weather, roads or mountains in an No worry about privacy or sleep. Your air-conditioned 
all-steel Pullman car. Pullman’s been the safest way Pullman space is all your own, with big, comfortable 
going places fast for more than 80 years! beds it’s a joy to stretch out in! 


: VACATION. GO PULLMAN om SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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BudgitORain Block 

“one mat power} | 
energy toslift an 
two tons and do iffmed 
than with any @me 
block. nt . 
Why? New, fadically im- 
proved degign! (fhe first in 50 
years of ¢hain i 
friction i 
and all watking jparts, includ- 
t brake, oper- 


ing the authmat 
. } . { 
ate in greage in @ sealed hous- 


ing! 4 

The Bike far and away 
the lightest} i weight of all 
chain blocks similar type 
and capacit e man can lift, 
carry and hang up a 2-ton ca- 
pacity ‘Budgit’ Chain Block. 
The modern design with steel 
stampings and special alloy 
steels are responsible for the 
amazing light-weight. 


Wherever hand-lifting must 
be done, install ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Blocks with the certainty that 
more work can be done and 
done easier. 

*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to M, My, 


4, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
fer Bulletin No. 367 for more detailed information, 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Buliders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit” ond ‘locd Ulter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ industricl instruments. 


, + a. 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, Ice, House 1 
& Elec- — Fur- C 
Food Clothing Rent _ tricity nishings Mis. | 
August, 1939....... 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 1006 1004 
January, 1941*..... 97.8 100.7 1050 1008 100.1 1019 
ee 98.4 102.1 105.1 100.7 1016 1619 
pamwem, 1962... ... 205 118.6 §=123.6 108.9 104.5 121.2 110) 
March, 1943....... 137.4 1276 108.0 1074 124.5 1145 
March, 1944....... 134.1 136.7 1081 1099 1290 119) 
March, 1945....... 135.9 143.7 ° 1083 1100 144.5 123: 
OES ae 136.6 144.1 108.3 109.8 144.9 123 
Res 138.8 1446 1083 1100 145.4 123.9 
DU onsccts...¥n eee eee 3004 —: 3008. 1458" 124 
a oeeut .. 3ORD FOG3).o Skee: - 2a. 3243 
NE i cecac.- wale 8964 $863 TIS  HM6S 1245 
a 139.4 148.2 1083 110.7 1468 124.6 
hea. oies «lems 139.3 148.5 1083 1105 1469 124.7 pa 
November ......... 140.1 148.7 1083 110.1 1476 1246 
December ......... 1414 1494 108.3 110.3 148.3 12438 
January, 1946....... 141.0 149.7. 1083 1108 1488 125.4 
February .......... 139.6 150.5 108.3 111.0 149.7. 125.6 F 
March .. - 140.1 153.1 1084 110.5 150.2 125.9 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. ; 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. had 
B. | 
his 
$1, $2.50, $3.50, and $5, but the new The indictment charges that 4 —n 
line is $1.50, $2.95, $5.95, the last of fendants effected an agreement MM cau 
which will be in production by year’s prices by acquiring all facilities iflMe § 
end. ton harbor at which coal may 4M Bin 
A prominent firm devoted entirely to loaded and stored, by denying Mi twa 
making and distributing items of magic _ petitors access to such facilities, # Ma 
is Abbott’s Novelty Co., Colon, Mich. quiring control of all noncoopii and 
Abbott’s moves nearly a million dollars’ distributors, and by dividing bu feec 
worth of merchandise a year through among themselves by types of cui bin 
wholesalers and retailers, and in re- and tonnage. ina 
sponse to individual mail orders. pan 
Many of the small manufacturers in CAVE-IN DAMAGES ASK lock 
the field are hobbyists who use cellar con 
workshops. Among such producers are Pennsylvania anthracite com#i call 
Merv Taylor, an English teacher in Los ties, mindful of their own pila 
Angeles, and Connie Haden, who losses through mine cave-ins, wil pre: 
teaches woodworking in Brooklyn. Both the outcome of two suits recent I 
men manufacture tricks for Richard in the Philadelphia Common 3 me 


Himber, band leader, who is an en- 
thusiast and inventor in the magic field. 
e For the Big Time—John Snyder (not 
the reconversion director) is a Cin- 
cinnatian who manufactures for the big- 
time professional magicians and charges 
prices up to $500 for the more com- 
licated contrivances of the craft. He 
as a miniature theater in his factory 
for demonstration purposes. 


COAL MONOPOLY CHARGED 


A conspiracy to fix noncompetitive 
prices and monopolize the sale of bitu- 
minous coal in the Greater Boston 
area is charged in an indictment re- 
turned by a federal grand jury May 8 
naming the MacLeod Bureau of Bos- 
ton, 13 corporations, and four indi- 
viduals. Asst. Attorney General Wendell 
Berge stated that the defendants handle 
about 95% of the 4,000,000 tons of coal 
sold and-used in Greater Boston for 


heating and manufacturing. 


Court charging the estate of S 
Girard with responsibility for ¢ 
caused by a 16-block cave-in at Si 
doah, Pa., in March, 1940. 
The Shenandoah School Dist 
asking $700,000 for destruction 
senior and junior high school bul 
and a loss in yearly tax revenues 
Borough of Shenandoah is ¢ 
$500,000 damage for losses in as 
valuation of property destroyed a 
imbursement for damage to % 
sewers, mains, and service lines. 


HOUSING MULTIPLIED 


A quick means of relieving ht 
shortages, through conversions 0 
ing dwellings, has been demon 
by the Casper (Wyo.) Committ 
Economic Development. 

Mapping a campaign for new’ 
tries, the committee discovert¢ 
population increase through the! 
of veterans, industrial expansion : 
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wav, and the establishment of 
ment agencies had created a 
we in living accommodations that 
j discourage new industry. 

sper, with a population of 24,000, 
shout 4,100 residential structures. 
3,000 owners of these homes were 
assed by mail to uncover basements, 
rooms, attics, garages, or other 
ildings that could be converted 
living quarters. Expert construction 
» was made available free. 

om its initial mailing, the commit- 
interested 165 owners, estimates 
at least 135 conversions will re- 


~— C> 
ad 


canwhile the committee is proceed- 
ith plans for stimulating construc- 
and is designing a basic house 
g a minimum of critical materials. 


Air Prospector 


Improved airborne magne- 
tometer, still a military secret, 
ultimately may be of great use 
to oil and mining companies. 


A high point of the recent meeting of 
the Assn. of Petroleum Geologists in 
Chicago was to have been a discussion 
of the airborne magnetometer, which 
measures varying magnetic stresses at 
or below the surface of earth or water. 
But at the last minute the paper was 
withdrawn because of Navy Dept. ob- 
jections. 

Potentially of great utility to industry 


in finding new reserves of oil and miner 
als, the magnetometer has been so im 
proved that it is credited with much of 
the Navy's success in stopping sub 
marine expeditions near our coasts 
e Increased Sensitivity—The magn¢ 
tometer has long been used in geophysi 
cal exploration for oil and minerals, al 
Seu mostly asa supplement to scis 
mographic, electrical, and gravitic meth 
ods. That it would work from the air 
was proved nearly 30 years ago, in tests 
from balloons and dirigibles. Now the 
device has been so sensitized that it is 
said to detect, from a plane flying at 200 
miles an hour, magnetic variations 
caused by the presence of a mere 1,000 
or 1,500 tons of metal lying 10 ft. or 
more below the surface of the sea. 
Such an instrument could be of 


led i eli al i ee ae alien a a 
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Energetic Builder 


The Henry Kaiser of the bird- 

house business, lumberman Donald 

B. Hyde of Newtonville, Mass., built 

his first bird feeder while he was ill 

that 4 —not because he liked birds but be- 
cement #% cause he loved gadgetcering. 

lities nf e Soaring Production—Now the Hyde 

may 4M Bird Feeder Co. has three shops— 


lenying fi two in Waltham, one in Somerville, 
ilities, #8 Mass.—has an inventory of $52,800, 
/n.coopal™ and claims to make more houses and 
ling bali feeders than all its competitors com- 
Of Cua bined. Hyde set up his frst real shop 


in an old lumberyard in 1941 and ex- 

panded during the war to make foot 

ASK# lockers. At peak production now, the 

company employs 60 workers; plans 

call for 200 employees and a new 

plant for a year-round, instead of the 
present seasonal, operation. 

Hyde is now going after the wo- 

men’s trade; his goal: a birdhouse in 
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tt : . 
EB Donald B. Hyde displays his Mar- 
tin Colony. New “colonies” may 


Lets Birds Feather 


His Nest 


Two favorites and a newcomer are (left to right): the Chickadee Diner, 
the new squirrel-proof bird cafe, and the solid mahogany Bridal Suite. 


every back yard. Seed stores have 
been the chief distributors. He has 
persuaded doubtful dealers that cus- 
tomers who buy ‘the “Alfresco Di- 
nette” and the “Garden Snackery” 
will return for refills. Today distribu- 
tors include drug stores, road stands, 
and department stores—even a lin- 
gerie shop in a New Orleans hotel. 

@ Sales Aloft—A persuasive salesman, 
Hyde once sold $60 worth of his 
wares to fellow passengers on a New 
York-Atlanta_ plane. On a bet, he 
stuffed bird food into a hole-ridden 
piece of a ey of the 


a dozen species were “field tested,” 


“Hydhomes” for individual species 

are designed to protect fledglings 
from suffocating, drowning, or falling 
out. 
e Food and Shelter—“Hydfoods” and 
“Hydseeds” provide a balanced diet— 
with vitamins. Feeder prices, still at 
prewar levels, run from $1 to $11.95. 
Houses range from $2.50 for “budg- 
et” models to $5.95 for the solid ma- 
hogany “Bridal Suite” and $20 for 
the Martin Colony. 

Hyde insists that his products suit 
birds so well that, when houses for 


new 2 “Chickadee Diner’—sold a gross in a only the chickadee went wrong; he 

vered fm 0¢ added as the families expand. few hours, moved into a bluebird’s house. 

the . 

sion a — 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


=AXY= 
— — 


ace ® 


RUGGED, HIGH-PRECISION KAYOON 4-ROW TAPER ROLLER SEARINGS 


Profit ty KAYDON Versatility Nae 


gain tmfrroved, (perfomance. 3 longer machine hfe 


HEN KAYO" undertook the pro- 

duction of Gun Mount preci- 
sion bearings as large as 120.000” 
(that’s 12 feet) outside diameter, as 
part of a complete line ranging down 
to a size of 4.000” bore, in all types 
of ball and roller bearings, VERSA- 
TILITY naturally expanded tremen- 
dously. 
New methods, new equipment, new 
laboratory and production controls 
were developed. No longer is it nec- 
essary for machine designers to com- 
promise on a standard bearing that 
doesn’t exactly fit the need. KAYDON 
versatility has provided a full line 
that is on a par with advanced en- 
gineering design for modern heavy- 
duty machinery ... bearings that 


.KAYDONS mn. 


meet demands for improved per- 
formance, faster production, longer 
machine life. 


In addition to capacity for all types 
and sizes of ball and roller bearings, 
KAYDON offers modern facilities for at- 
mospheric controlled heat treating, 
precision heat treating, salt-bath and 
sub-zero conditioning and treatment, 
microscopy, physical testing and 
metallurgical laboratory services. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Make the most of KAYDOWs broad ex- 
perience in bearing engineering for 
heavy-duty equipment in steel mills, 
paper mills, construction machinery, 
oil field and other equipment that 
is tough on bearings. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial «+ Roller Thrust 


enormous use to both oi! 
companies. It could pro\ 
cheap, comprehensive surve, 
salt domes or other indicati.ys 
structure and to locate subs irfag 
veins. It could also record tmapy 
variations beneath shallow \ ater 
shore, thus indicating likely co sta] 
for oil. 

@ Geological Tests—According to ¢ 
Hleiland, president of Geophiysica 
search Corp., the airborne niagne 
eter has been tested in mapping 
structures in Oklahoma and A asky 
in tracing iron ore in Michigan 
New York’s Adirondacks, wit! 
sonably good agreement between 
and ground values.” 

The flying magnetometer is exp, 
to aid the new science of acroged 
or geological exploration from the 
by confirming or denying the cam 
evidence as to structure and scien 
deductions from soil color and ye 
tion. So far, however, the Navy 
not release its improvements for 
eral civilian use, pointing out that 
new magnetometer is an important: 
tary weapon. 


BAUXITE FACILITIES SOLD 


Facilities built during the war 
stretch dwindling domestic reserves 
bauxite will now be turned—at least 
part—to manufacture of cement. 

Ideal Cement Co., big western o 
ator owned by the Boettcher inter 
of Denver, has purchased for $1,5 
000 part of the $13,700,000 soda 
sinter facilities built by Defense Pi 
Corp. at Aluminum Co. of Amen 
big Mobile (Ala.) alumina plant. 

The never-used facilities were 
signed to permit use of lower g 
bauxite, or to get more alumina f 
higher grade bauxite. Adapted to 
ing cement without major changes, 
plant taken over by Ideal will tum 
about a million barrels yearly, give | 
its first operations east of the Mi 
sippi River, enable it to go after Ceti 
and South American business. 

Ideal and subsidiaries now have. 
western and southwestern plants, 9 
a capacity of about $8,000,000 1 
yearly. 


CATTAIL FLUFF TEST 


Two wartime substitutes for kap 
cattail fluff and milkweed fluff—fact 
problem of proving their peacetime! 
fulness now that the Civilian Pra 
tion Administration has begun releas 
kapok for use by furniture and 0 
manufacturers. 

Burgess-Manning Co., subsidiary 
Burgess Battery Co., producer of cat 
fluff and other cattail products, 
experiments on plants of the g 
typha to seek markets which will not 
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™ ce 
man The Sperry Corporation 


wih announces the acquisition 


— of the I. G. Staude 


ind veg 
Navy 
ts for 
it that 
ortant y 


Manufacturing Company 


Fo ALMOsT half a century, the E.G. Staude Manufac- 
LD turing Company has made machinery for various kinds 
of paper packages and boxes. It has established a world- 


1c Wat « wide reputation in its field. 
reserves , 
at least To the knowledge and techniques of Staude, the Sperry 
ont. ; Corporation will add its great experience and knowl- 
stern Of edge in all basic sciences. The combined resources will 
T inter benefit the entire industry. 
r $l, 
soda As does perhaps no other organization, Sperry brings 
D 


nse Pi under one management the four fundamental engineering 


hes q skills...electrical, mechanical, hydraulic and electronic. 
ant. 


were Sperry will bring to paper package machinery many tech- 
wer niques and processes gained in its varied experience. This 
nina will be done with the goal of raising the industry to 
d ton hitherto unreached levels of efficiency and productivity. 
anges . 
ges, : ; : 
| tum Manufacturing under Sperry supervision will continue in the Staude plant 


give I in St. Paul, Minn., while the Ford Instrument plant at Long Islane City, 
he Mi N. Y., will be equipped to multiply manifold the output of paper package 
er Cet making machinery. To both these organizations will go the benefits of 
the research, the experience and the highly developed skills of Sperry 


have <s 
technicians and engineers. 


ints, 
000 1 For further information, please address the nearest 
” of the following offices * EASTERN SALES DIVISION, 

Ford Instrument Bldg., 31-10 Thomson Ave., 

Long Island City, N.Y. * WESTERN SALES DIVISION, 

2675 University Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota * EXPORT 


ir kapo > = _—sCOIVis1ON, Ford Instrument Bldg., 31-10 Thomson 
—fact -  Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

time 

— E. G. STAUDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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EMENT CUT 80% 


STARTER REPLAC 


MAINTENANCE MADE EASY 


install G-E Watch Dogs*, the 
fluorescent starters with built-in 
cutout for precision starting, pos- 
itive stopping, self-protected life! 


YOU can eliminate the annoyance of blinking and flickering in your fluo- 
rescent lighting by equipping fixtures with G-E automatic Watch Dog 
starters. They automatically cut out when lamps fail, are easily reset by 
push button before ‘relamping. This G-E feature extends a starter’s use- 
ful life 5 times farther than ordinary starters. Lighting maintenance is 


easier, takes less time. You simply reset the starter and forget it! 


G-E Watch Dogs are made for 15-, 20-, 30-, 40- and 100-watt 
lamps—a complete line, to meet varying requirements of plant 
and office lighting. For more information, write Section G561- 
102, Appliance and Merchandise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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competitive with kapok. The 

has already bought, chiefly fro 1 {:, 
in the northern Minnesota ; \a, 
gion, enough typha cattail spi) es t) 
duce 500,000 Ib. of fluff in | 94, 
same amount produced in | 944 
1945 for life-saving cushions. toy 
gets, and other buoyant article;. 

Aside from future demand, the 
gest cattail problem is to get the, 
harvested. So far hand-picking 
proved less than satisfactory, but 
market has not been iarge or 
enough to bring development of | 
vesting machinery. 

In milkweed fluff, the $165,100 9 
at Petoskey, Mich. (BW —Aug.2)% 
p68), is closed and the War Assets ( 
has offered it for sale as surplus. J 
Boris Berkman, Chicago physician ¥ 
fathered the process of milkweed § 
extraction and who was president of 
Milkweed Fluff Corp. that operated 4 
plant, reputedly wants to work upa 
that will put the plant back in| 
hands. 


COMMUNICATION 


Bus Radio Centr: 


Installation in Chicago 
test cooperative system whid 
enables drivers to talk with ea 
other and with terminals. 


Members of the National Assn. 
Motor Bus Operators are looking { 
ward to practical demonstrations ot b 
to-terminal and bus-to-bus radio (B\\ 
Jul.7'45,p63) at their convention 
Chicago May 22-24. A nonprofit s 
sidiary, National Bus Communicati¢ 
Inc., was set up by N.A.M.B.O. 
June to conduct tests on mobile m4 
for buses. 

First test installation is a 250-w 
FM station 550 ft. in the air atop G 
cago’s 44-story Board of Trade Big 
with its horizon range limitation ¢ 
mated as 75-100 mi. To eliminate stat 
three unattended microwave _ boos 
stations with 150-ft. towers will 
placed about 40 mi. northwest, sou 
west, and southeast of Chicago with 
the next week. 
eHow It Will Work—Half of t 
scheduled 150 radio units in buses ha 
now been installed. The 50-watt ta 
mitter receivers are being put in la 
gage compartments. Drivers will ha 
only to press a button to talk over © 
ventional hand microphones. Dispate 
ing orders and information will rex 
them, by way of the Board of Tal 
Bldg. transmitter, from Union Bus 1 
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“Opportunity 
for Industry 


western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 

ere lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


ng the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
acific are those located in, or near by, the following cities: 


Omaha, Neb. 

Council Bluffs, lowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 
(Fairfax District) 

Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


4 


the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 


of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


Ogden, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 
many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 


Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. ; 

You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Man- 
ager of Properties, Dept. 101, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 
by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


——— 
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HIS WEAPON— 


( BAUER & BLACK INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


With Industrial Tape No. 610 that stays 
flexible, STICKS below zero. Ideal for 
frozen food packaging. 


He Licked Zero Weather 


UF, 
— —-* FF et 


With Industrial Tape No. 201—a mask- 
He Hit Hard At Heat SESE | 
yet pulls off clean. , oa hy 
ea e| 


i ; With Industrial Tape No. 264—oil- 
. H e q a t t | P d 0 | | proofed, and flame-resistant—for 
> oil-exposed machine parts. 
: Bauer & Black Technical Consult- 


He Can Fight for You, Too 


pensive ways of using tape. He may 


ants have battled with heat, cold, 
electricity and moisture. They’ve had 
great success developing specialized 
tapes to resist these agents for indi- 
vidual manufacturing requirements. 


effect substantial savings or speed-ups 
for you. WRITE Dept. 65 today to 
have him call. Ask also for our stimu- 
lating monthly AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS LETTER. It’s free. Bauer & 


Black, Division of The Kendall 
Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


A Consultant will be glad to look 
over YOUR operations, with no obli- 
i gation to you, for timesaving, inex- 


WE HAVE TAPES ALSO FOR: 


@ Bundling, anchoring, repair ® Masking, protection, sealing 
® Waterproofing, weatherproofing, marking 
® Insulating, electrical uses 


Products of 


(BAUER a BLACK) _ 


Division of The Kendall Company « Chicago 16 


Industrial Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE 


Production Short Cuts to Reduce Costs « Research to Speed and Improve Methods 
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MOTORMAN’S MIKE 


Tomorrow’s bus and trolley opcrato: 
may need voice auditions, too 
Kansas City, a Public Service Co. n 
torman calls all stops into a mic: 
phone as the company tries out ; 
“trolley talkie” and public reactio; 
Designed by Aireon Mfg. Co., Kan 
City, Mo., the unit consists of a t: 
of loud-speakers activated by an am; 
fier under a seat. If successful, t 
system—estimated cost, $60—miay 
combined with a wire recorder for 1 
bot announcements, even soft musi 


minal, the Burlington garage, or t 
Greyhound dispatcher’s office in C! 
cago. 

Talk between buses is possible at ¢ 
tances of 8 to 10 miles. National B 
Communications emphasizes increas 
safety. Drivers will be able to warn cac 
other of icy roads, fog, washouts, ani i 
highway accidents. Buses running | 
hind schedule can call ahead so trai 
fer passengers will not miss connectio! 
e An Actual Instance—Granite Stag: 
operating between Boston and Bello 
Falls, Vt., reports that its recently 1 
stalled $6,000 system has made transfer 
of passengers from a crippled bus to : 
relief bus possible in 45 minutes. Wit! 
out radio, it is estimated, two hous 
would have been wasted. 

One of the first bus radio systems wa 
put in by Bowen Trailways, a ‘lex 
operator (BW—Nov.11'44,p31). 

Now, with allocation by the Feder 
Communications Commission of onl 
eight frequencies for bus radio, it wi! Hijos 
be impossible for each line to operate 
an individual system. : 
© Cooperative Operation—Expense 5 
another factor. National Bus Com 
munications, which is not limited to 


N.A.M.B.O. membership, solves both 
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5 say ‘LATER’... 


Ie: ies 


let Hendy build your Industrial Equipment | 


may b ‘ or your Product 
LOT 16 

ae: Are your present facilities inadequate to meet the demand 

— for your product? Or is your plant hamstrung because vital 

or the equipment will not be available this year...or even next? In 

n Chi either case, Hendy may be the answer to your problem. 


al Bu The Hendy plant... 82 acres of machine shops, foundries, 


pe laboratories and assembly shops...is ideally suited for turn- 
san ing out heavy equipment on a sub-contract basis, or building 
sd be specialized machinery to your specifications. And Hendy’s 
ction production experts and skilled workers have wide experience 
tags both in line production and in building machinery to order. 
ellow 

aie e « e get your production rolling sooner 
With write today to | 


hour General Equipment Department, 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, Calif., 


giving full details. “i H E N DY 


can build it! 


ns was 
Texas 


ederal 

only 
t will 
erate 


OSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS - Plants: Sunnyvale, California and 
Torrance, California + CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC DIVISION: Ampere, New Jersey = || 


— = . a. = 
Com ee i ils =U 
od to (}) = — - 
both 


me 1856 


se B 


71; 
NtN 


1946 TR teach Otfiegs: BOSTON » BUFFALO © CHICAGO + CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + SAM FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DECORATIVE PORCELAIN 
RADIOS AND ELECTRONICS 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
PLASTIC COVERED WIRES 
PLASTIC CONSUMER ITEMS 

FURNITURE HARDWARE 

CANNED SEAFOOD 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
LADIES WEAR 
KNIT GOODS 
CHEMICALS 
DENTAL BURRS 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


PICKLES NECKTIES 
RAYONS CONTAINERS 
ELECTRODES FURNITURE 


= LOCATE IN 
NORTH —= 
CAROLINA 


Establishment of these plants in 
North Carolina did not just hap- 
pen! Their executives chose North = 
Carolina for many reasons—abun- = 
dance of raw materials, ample hy- = 
dro-electric power at reasonable 
rates, mild climate permitting 
year-round operation, proximity to 
the richest consuming markets yet = 
away from congested areas, and = 
stability of NorthCarolina’s native- = 
born labor, about which a manufac- = 
turer-newcomer wrote: 


“lt was necessary to employ inexperi- = 
enced people and train them. We 
found these people were easily 
trained and showed a high degree 
of enthusiasm for their work. We = 
have practically no absentee prob- == 
lem. All our workers are exception- == 
ally loyal and vitally interested in = 
the welfare of the company.” 


During wartime tens of thou- = 
sands of North Carolina men and = 
women, in industry and in the mili- = 
tary service, received specialized = 
training. Today they and their = 
skills are available for peacetime = 
production. = 

If you are planning to establish = 
a new plant, investigate North 2 
Carolina. Our Industrial Engineers 
will be glad to develop accurate in- = 
formation covering your require- = 
ments. Write 3464 Department of 
Conservation and Development, = 
Raleigh, N. C. = 


problems by cooperative operation. Its 
member companies, Burlington Trail- 
ways, All American Bus Lines, Indian 
Trails Bus Lines, and four Greyhound 
— companies, share expenses of 
the central and booster stations. 

Each installs its own mobile equip- 
ment. Under this plan, cost is estimated 
at two to four mills per bus mile. It is 
planned to install another central sta- 
tion soon, possibly in St. Louis or De- 
troit, with long-range plans calling for 
a nationwide system. 


Farm Radio Net 


Eastern Colorado experi- 
ment will link isolated dwellings 
by short-wave equipment. First 
installation will test costs. 


Eight isolated ranches in the High 
Plains country near Cheyenne Wells, 
Colo., will be connected with each 
other and the outside world telephon- 
ically through two-way, short-wave radio 
equipment. 

Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories are collaborating in the experi- 
mental installation, for which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
granted a construction permit last week. 
© Line-of-Sight Transmission—Moun- 
tain States officials believe that this is 


TO KEEP IN TOUCH 


Mobile radiophone service (BW —Jul. 
7'45,p63) came to St. Louis this week 
as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission granted the first operating 
license to Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Users will have handset 
phones (left) installed under dash- 
boards, 20-watt transmitters and re- 
ceivers in trunk compartments. Mo- 
bile sets will be “connected” to exist- 
ing phone circuits through a 250-watt 


the first attempt to relieve 1:3] ; 
tion through two-way radi 
tinguished from experimenta 
tions of power-line inductio: 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p52; Jan.26'4 0,930 
Arkansas and Alabama. 

A receiving and transmissioi; po) 
feet high will be erected on the { 
farthest from town (20 mi.). Pok 
nearer farms will be 30 ft. hich 
central masts at Cheyenne \\ ¢)j; , 
79 ft. high and are topped by 1(; 
aerials. 

Transmission must be line-of.j 
Hence the selection of the flat cas; 
Colorado country and the use of }; 
towers. 

@ Farm Power Used—Farm transmit 
will be powered by rural lighting play, 
They are started by a switch that. 
lights a signal on the Cheyenne \\ 
switchboard. Farm receivers are tum: 
on continuously. They are run by ty 
ing a switchboard key at the cent 
office. 

To cut costs, the farm installatiy 
will be in pairs. Four farms have ¢ 
towers and will be in direct radio coy 
munication with “central.” To cach 
these farms another will be hooked b: 
short land line and ordinary telepho 
equipment, thus making four sct: 
two-party lines. 

This is strictly an experimental ; 
stallation. Engineers have yet to find 
costs can be kept down to a level t 
average farm family can afford and | 
the system will work in day-to-day 


transmitter antenna (right) atop tle 
company’s headquarters, plus {vt 
fixed receiving stations. The cost: S!} 
monthly plus $25 installation charge 
plus variable message charge. 
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The Hearst Newspapers 


rst introduced to the nation 


“IT AM AN 
AMERICAN” DAY 


in smitte 
ng plant 
that a 
ne Ws 
re tums 
| by tug 


tallatiog 
have th 
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> each 4 
rked by 


elephoy 
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0 find 
level ¢ 
and h 
lay us 
e Hearst Newspapers were the first geographical gift that God can bestow. 
o sponsor “I Am an American” Day. , ?, 
P y And the Hearst Newspapers believe, 
This “all-American expression of too, that every immigrant to our ports 
Americanism” has had from the be- of entry should become American in 
rinning the personal support of the THOUGHT and ACTION. 
ounder of these papers. 
sites He should learn to love and appre- 
Since its first celebration, “I Am an ciate our glorious United States of 
merican” Day has spread to every America—our government, our system 
tity of size in the United States, and of laws, our freedom, our ideals. 
ach observance has drawn larger 
ag rea di be He should stand ready to defend all 
in than rece ' 
—— these things by word and by deed 
The Hearst Newspapers have against envious detractors from abroad. 
atched with pride the growth of “I . 
= om al The Hearst Newspapers approve the 
m an American” Day. , eae “Hh 
ancient admonition: “If you don’t like 
They believe that the privilege of this country, why don’t you go back 
iving in America is the most priceless where you came from?” 
op the 
s five 
st: $1} 


harges 
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7 The State of 
_. Dwersified 
" Industry 


Invsana manufacture covers a 

surprisingly wide range. Hoosier 
# cities have varied industries, so 
that shortages in one line do not 
affect all business in a commun- 
ity. Here are manufactured such 
a different commodities as silk 
; hosiery, tires, saws, glass jars, 
refrigerators, packed meats, and 
, a great variety of others. Heavy 
industry is well represented. 

Indiana . . . by being diversi- 
; fied . . . is protected against de- 
pressions or bottlenecks in any 
; single line. This is a vital point 
' to consider in planning your 
move to Indiana, the State of 
variety in industry. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .... . DEPT. B-11 


STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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PRODUCTION 
Auto Finishes Turn to Glitter 


Du Pont’s new Metalli-Chrome lacquer, improvement om 
metallic paint of thirties, is based on new method of dividing fer 
hydroxide pigment particles. Other firms push similar research, 


The evolution of finishes for auto- chance of light’s penetration | 
mobile bodies moved notably forward the particles and reflection. back f; 
last week, after being delayed four the base surface. 
years by the war, when du Pont off- ¢ Translucent Finish-The du Poy 
cials took the wraps off their Duco patent revolves around methods { 
Metalli-Chrome nitrocellulose lacquers, transferring the wet pigment part: 


with attributes of greater durability, direct from grinding to the lacquer, y He 
richer colors, and more translucency multaneously removing all tr - 
than heretofore possible. water. Calcining is eliminated. 
The immediate ancestors of the So, when the pigment is sprayed . 
Metalli-Chromes were the socalled the car and the vehicle solution , = 
“metallic colors” of the thirties, pro- orates, there is in effect a microscopic 
duced in maroons and blues with divided finish on the steel, throw 
aluminum particles added to lacquer which light penetrates and reflects bac 
mixtures te lend a subdued sparkle. giving a translucent finish. 
.But the new finishes represent consid- Beyond that, the new finishes ex. 
erable advancement over the metallics. body a new pigment material, fer 
e Patented Process—The key to the hydroxide. It has been used for ¢ 
effectiveness of the Metalli-Chromes is _turies as a base for manufacturing ir 
the method of retaining particle divi- oxide pigments—yellow or red—but | 
sion—patented by du Pont, and prob- never been used as a pigment itself 
ably to be available for licensing shortly. use it required finding a means of firs 
It has always been known that pig- removing it from the water in which : 
ment particles as they come from grind- is precipitated and then transferring \ 


ing are ultrasmall, but do not remain to a lacquer vehicle without drying i 

that way. When they are dried they thereby producing iron oxide. 

tend to agglomerate, so that when they ¢ Aluminum Also Used—Along with ¢! 

go into suspension in the carrying vehi- ferric hydroxide, aluminum flakes 

cle they have grown considerably, employed to lend the mirror effect fir: 

though they are still microscopic. achieved in the prewar metallic finish 
In the past this has eliminated any Du Pont chemists cannot explain on: 


Robert T. Hucks (above), inventor of du Pont’s Metalli-Chrome finish, regard 
the four-year-old gleam on a test car as evidence of the durability of his new 
finish. Hucks mixes into lacquer wet pigment particles which maintain thet 
identity after the lacquer evaporates, give a translucent finish. 
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You WON’T have to wait until new apartments are built 
to enjoy just the comfort temperature you prefer. For 
Minneapolis-Honeywell has developed a ‘“‘Personalized” 
Heating Control System that can be installed in your present 
apartment. With a thermostat in every suite, you can select 
your own temperature just as you select your decorations. 
P. H.C. makes available to every apartment dweller the 
same unlimited comfort that Moduflow* brings to single- 
family dwellings. 


BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


Now you can install a P. H. C. System in your existing 
building without remodeling or even redecorating! By an 
ingenious method developed and used exclusively by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, the work can be done in a matter 
of hours, without inconvenience to your tenants. See below 
how easily and inexpensively this can be done. 

During the past 18 months, Honeywell P. H. C. Systems 
have been installed in 232 buildings (3,099 suites) in 28 
different cities. They are not only greatly increasing tenant 
satisfaction (which means longer leases) but they are also 
saving fuel at an average rate of 20 per cent. 


2K Moduflow is the name given to Honeywell's newest heating control system for homes. It means 
heat modulated to whatever temperature is required for comfort, with a uniform, continuous flow. 


COMFORT UNLIMITED 


Each tenant can have 
the comfort temperature 
he desires. Just set the 
thermostat —as simple as 
dialing in your favorite 
radio -station. 


CUTTING THE GROOVE 


Special cutting tool, 
designed by Honeywell, 
cuts groove in wall to 
conceal wiring. Vacuum , 
cleaner attachment 
removes plaster chips 
and dust. 


NO "MOVING DAY" 


You won't have to face the 
terrors of moving day in 
order to enjoy the even, 
comfortable temperature 
that only apartments 
equipped with P. H. C 
can offer. 


COVERING HIS TRACKS 


The flexible copper tubing 
is sealed in the groove 
with a specially prepared 
plastic cement. Then the 
groove is concealed with 
adhesive tape previously 
prepared to exactly match 
the wall color 


NO UNHEALTHFUL 
OVERHEATING 


No more colds and sickness 
caused by overheated 
apartments or drafts from 
windows opened to get 
relief. And, precious fuel 
is saved for other useful 


purposes. 


meyw ell 


JOB FINISHED a 


Within an hour after he 
started, the service man 
has departed, leaving 
behind no mess or evidence 
of his work. Just as simple 
as installing a telephone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2885 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Existing Buildings... New Buildings.. 


Name caleeai 
Semoet Addict. cccccccnscecseee 


Sa sdiplcatseiehade aitiaatas icici tntiaet State 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD, you should get complete 
information about Honeywell P. H.C. Systems... Just mail the 
coupon or write to Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 


Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control for: 


a 


Owner [J] Manager [[] Architect [] Engineer [] 
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WHEN AN ADHESIVE MUST 


/ 
ptt MW 


Do you need a moisture resistant adhesive . . . to protect quick- 
freeze packages against dew-formation . . . to protect bathroom 
packages against shower condensate . . . to protect potato bags 
against excessive moisture caused by freight car humidity . . . to 
prevent mildew during prolonged damp, dark storage? 


Or is your problem more complex? Do you need a moisture resis- 
tant film ... that supplies breather action to permit asphalt to be 
packaged while steaming hot . . . that supplies a moisture vapor 
barrier to keep food fresh .. . that supplies water barrier action to 
prevent rain from rippling cardboard advertising displays? 

Remember, moisture resistance is only one of many factors that 
control a successful adhesive formula. Of course, shop use must be 
studied carefully. Shipping methods must be known. Consumer pref- 
erences must be analyzed. They have a direct bearing on final — and 
repeat sales! 

You can rely on National . . . with its knowledge of every type of 
adhesive formula and use . . . to give careful attention to every factor 
of your adhesive problem. Your inquiry is invited — now! 


Dunellen Plant 


@ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 
3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 
Battery Street, San Francisco 11, and other prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. In England: National Adhesives, 
Ltd., Slough 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


phenomenon of their disco, 
now nitrocellulose lacquers 
by an opaque pigment fa 
under sunlight. But tests sh 
new Metalli-Chromes, whi 
opaque, wear longer than 
developments in the field. 

e Lacquers or Enamels?—| 
Pont finish may result in g: 
quers against the inroads m: 
type of finish in recent ye 
thetic enamels. Some of t 
specifiers may come over into t 
quer camp—although prefer 
doubtless continue to be fair 

General Motors never shift 
lacquer to synthetic ename! 
latter development came into 
ing field. Packard and Hud 
stayed with lacquer. But F< 
ler, Nash, and Studebaker went + 
thetic enamel. 

Good arguments can be set for 
each finish. Lacquer dries b 
tion in 20 minutes under 150 | 
against the one hour at 250 | 
for oxidation drying of synthct 
els. But only two coats of 
enamel are generally sprayed o 
coats onto car bodies, as contrast 
feur coats (each about half as t! 
the final covering thickness is ab 
same in ,either case) for lacquer 
e Difference in Cost—Any advan! 
which may accrue in the entir 
tion process in favor of lacquer arc 
ably balanced by the slightly lower f 
od synthetic. As for finish and d 

, both orthodox lacquers and e1 
seem to stand up about the same 
perhaps a slight advantage accru 
lacquer. But the difference is obv: 
small, or else the appearance-co 
industry would probably swing mor 
cidedly one way or the other. 

Because costs are always impor 
Metalli-Chromes may be handicap 
by higher prices. No actual figure 
vet available, but the new finish : 
turn out to cost close to two-thirds 
than lacquer at the start, for 
original apes | or refinishing 
question is whether that higher co 
balanced by the improved appear 
e Busy on Research—Other comp: 
are moving rapidly to try to approxin 
the du Pont development, either! 
their own research work or by cons 
ation of licensing availability. 

Du Pont is definitely the largest 

tor in this field. It is the primar § 
plier to Chevrolet, thereby gaining 
enormous head start, probabl\ 18 
largest supplier also for the rest of @ 
eral Motors, and has a small shar 
Chrysler business. 
The Ditzler Color Division of Pi 
burgh-Plate Glass Co. is the prim 
Chrysler supplier, and so is a prod 
of significant consequence. So is R 
shed-Mason Co., another apomaghe 


which sells throughout the auto 
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There’s a great day ahead «. 


I) 4 : , 
wa’ But it won't come until new cars 


nd made safe through modern engineering ...and until all 


ose whose driving experience was limited during the war 


ars renew their skill. 


mS 
Right now, cars 


a age, many with parts and tires 


d enar 


der your car gets, the more cautiously you should drive. If 


“#pu aren’t sure your car is safe, protect yourself and others 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Fes 


Frederick H. Ecker vaé 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln 
PRESIDENT a 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Ses: ate 


TO VETERANS—iIF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


Se 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Packages that SELL 
wrapped on machines that SAVE 


CLEVELAND 


What you see here is but a small part of the steadily 
growing number of products that have been given 
the right sales winning dress by our machines... 
And as the picture grows, ideas for improvement 
multiply. We have more to offer you today than 
ever before—in variety of wrapping forms that lend 
individuality and distinction to a product, and in 
mechanical innovations which clip your cost-dollar 
to a minimum. 


Write for leaflet on our various machines 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


ATLANTA LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACH NE RY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages ps 


Jay are wrapped on our Mach 


These features of the R. C. Allen 35 
10 KEY CALCULATOR 


{SUPERIOR 


make it a truly outstanding business machine 


6 lt Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies 
@ It has fully Automatic Division 
@ its 10 keys allow fast touch system 


@ it clears with touch of single key 
@ lt shows all three problem factors at same time 
@ lt occupies less desk space than a letterhead 


@ It is small, versatile, dependable 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ADDING MACH 


try and does a big volume 
ings. 

Some of the other com) 
in this field are Sherwin-\\ 
Cleveland, Jones-Dabney 
ville, Cook Paint & Varnish 
City, and Forbes Varnish 
land. 

@ Ford Buying, Too—F ord 
tle gallonage, because it ; 
own division to manufacti 
enamels and supplies a 
share of its needs. But it. |) 
paint makers today, is face 
tials shortages and is mo 
the market than for many 


Foundry Progre; 


New equipment show 
Cleveland exhibit brings {k 
of orders. Industry promote; 
drive for modernization 


Proof that foundrymen ar 
of the necessity to modem: 
plants abounded at the five 
gress and foundry show in ( 
last week when representati 
big majority of the 5,048 f. 
the country swamped supp) 
with orders for new equipment 

The foundry supply hou 
of the 190,000 sq. ft. of flo 
Cleveland’s Public Auditor 
play their products—many « 
the first time since the an 
of the American Foundrvm 
was dropped during the past t 
e The New Methods—Techn 
stressed the need for cont: 
within plants in order to take 
of techniques developed during 
years which are being used s 
by the “captive” foundries in t 
motive industry. Eye-openers t 
ber foundryman are the prod 
ures from plants where scient fi 
how is used. 

In all of the papers read, t 
of centrifugal casting was stu 
avoided. A spokesman for the 
tion admitted that time was 1 
the subject to jell before bringing 
a hot topic up for discussion. ( 
ugal casting is still in its inf 
measured by the life of the in 

Those who are doing resea1 
subject now admit that much 
technical information is needc 
this process can be accepted cx 
special kinds of work. (Cast-iron 
has been cast by the centrifug 
for several years, but for casting: 
close tolerance only a limited 0 
of foundry technicians have been 
to master the tricks entailed 
process.) The subject of precision 
ing by the “Jost wax” proce 


+ 
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International Sul-Po-Mag supplies magnesium — essential to the life of growing plants 


3 hae THROUGH THE AGES poets 
have sung of the beauty of all green 


growing plants. Yet even today few know 
that it is this green coloring matter of 
plants, or chlorophyll as the scientist calls 
it, which captures the energy of the sun- 
light without which no life could exist. 


The element around which the chloro- 
phyll of plants is formed is magnesium. 
Potash, another mineral, is also required 
for healthy plant growth. Nature fortu- 
nately combined these two essential plant 
foods in a mineral called langbenite, pro- 
duced in America only in International's 
Potash Mine in New Mexico. 


This natural and properly balanced 
combination of plant foods, Sulphate of 
Potash-Magnesia, is available in its natu- 
ral mineral form only in International’s 
Sul-Po-Mag. In addition to supplying 
magnesium for the formation of chloro- 


phyll in plants,Sul-Po-Mag performs many 
other functions in increasing the yield and 


quality of many farm crops. 


Potash, Phosphate Rock, Plant Foods 
and other products from International's 
mines and manufacturing plants are es- 
sential in the growth of crops for food, 
feed, clothing, medicines and many in- 


dustrial uses. 


As a result of its long-range research 
program and the continual development 
of its facilities for the production of these 
basic minerals and chemicals, Interna- 
tional is well prepared to serve expanding 
world-wide markets in the future as it has 
for thirty-six years in the past. 


“ “ “ 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


CS 


RNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
LYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
NO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betoine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 


| es en ne me 
Financing Pays Dividends 


Without adequate capital funds, the costs for plant and 
technological improvements may absorb so large a portion of 
the earnings of a growing company that little is available for 
dividends. 


Desired expansion and continued dividends are often possible 
by use of additional working capital. 


Since 1879, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis has assisted 
industry in solving its financing problems. Inquiries about 
our underwriting facilities are invited. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and C. dity Exchang 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


pH 
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One-Man Ice-Making System Breaks Record! 


The semi-automatic plant of the Polar Ice and Fuel Company, 
at Indianapolis, has completed a record run of over 400 days in 
which 42 tons of ice were made every day by ONE MAN. We 
believe no ice plant ever achieved such a volume of steady pro- 
duction before with only ONE MAN, working ONE SHIFT. This 
plant did it—and is still doing it—with Frick Refrigeration and 
Frick Ice-making Equipment. For full details write: 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


a good substitute (BW—Apr.\ 4654 
e Wood Models—Keeping 
the “lost wax’ process is the 
ward wood models as an aid t 
which gained wide impetus « 

war because of the complicated cay 
required for aircraft engines. \ojg, 
found it difficult to visualize the : 
dimensions of the casting from 4 
blueprints. Using wood models has} 
a common practice in the automo 
foundries in recent yeags. 

Exhibits which held promise of 
tracting and holding labor received cy 
study. Foundries have found it incr 
ingly difficult to obtain labor (BW 
Oct.13'45,p36). Realizing that foung 
work must be made more attractive 
cluding the wage scale (BW —Jan.64 
pl00; Mar.10°45,p7), the industr 
talking big changes to better work 
conditions and is planning to int 
equipment which can be operated eit 
by a novice or by a skilled workinar 
e Machines Do the Job—Core inakix: 
one of the real bottlenecks in the f 
dry industry—loses much of its mz 
when a machine can do the job 
Redford Iron & Equipment Co. | 
troit, displayed its core-blowing ; 
chine, which produces small, intric 
cores at a fraction of the cost of 
old hand method. Light work entai 
in the process can easily be perfor 
by women. 

Freeman Supply Co., Toledo, sh 
its improved core-drawing machi 
which, by means of a vibrator, mai 
removal of a green core from the 
box a simple operation. For the diva 
or baking of cores, a new electronic 
trolled heating process was deni; g 
strated by its developers, Induct 
Heating Corp., New York. A the: 
setting resin is used in the sand in m 
ing the core, replacing oil, after whe 
the core is dried and baked by diclect 
heating in as little as 30 seconds. 

The spark test for determining w! 
metals are contained in scrap gaine( 
considerable boost during past \ 
when services of technical men \ 
unobtainable. Volume, color, and ki 
of sparks given off when a grin 
wheel is applied are fairly reliable, fou 
drymen have found, and, since it 
cheaper and quicker than chemical : 
alysis, the practice is growing. 

e Measuring Devices—To eliminate 
of the variables in foundry castings, ! 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass., demonstrate 
its method of weighing the air whi 
goes into the cupola in order to 
come the variations caused by barom« 
ric and other factors. An_ electrow 
flame control by Whiting Corp., Ii 
vey, Ill., takes much of the guecsswot 
from cupola tending by indicating wi 
the molten metal is ready to pour. — 

Beardsley & Piper, Chicago manu's 
turers of machines for handling 2"ihested 
showed a recently developed autom: 
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ASSIST FOR THE BLIND 


‘O Int 


ed eit 


cian Igesctibed by its inventor, Dr. Alfred 
makiolmks of San Diego, as the “blind 
‘he fogmmn’s fountain pen,” a tiny 18-oz., 


tS nuaefilikey Braille typewriter records words 
ob. TMA) numbers on paper tape. Espe- 
ly useful for students or stenogra- 
1s, the little machine is good for 
t of feral hours of note-taking on a sin- 
entu@™@ soll. International Business Ma- 
Tormaiiiines, which builds it, will give the 
1,000 to war veterans; San Diego’s 
jqgpns Club will participate, buying at 
, magqgpt-about $1'5—selling them for $5. 
the class output is expected by August. 


"Hi slinger that was en route to a 
duct indry in Utah, there to be used for 
pming molds for soil pipe. -The 
e company has Pe for the 
aller shops a mulboro, a round wheel- 
ow that permits a round top, con- 
ning the muller, to fit snu iy over 
t mulboro and thus mix the sand 
chanically, saving much hand labor. 
ational Engineering Co., Chicago, 
d the attention of visitors with its 
‘sand recovery unit which sends the 
id through a wet scrubbing process, 
n to a settling tank to remove the 
.and finally to a furnace where the 
bon is removed. 

leaning Speeded—Another labor-sav- 
‘#® picce of equipment was the table 
BS, st unit of Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
in, Md., used for cleaning castings. 
¢ castings are placed in the unit. 
ot, used as the cleaning agent, is 
“Bown at the castings from wheels set 
‘ctl a 45-degree angle so that all of the 
»., H ings are cleaned on all sides simulta- 
“SW N'Bsly. Used first during the war, the 
§ “chine is said to reduce cleaning time 
' J % much as 60%. 

waa Malleable iron foundrymen were in- 


3 Sil'#gsted in the display by Acme Alu- 


toma 
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For booklets, brochures, announcements, folders . . . for all direct-by- 

mail advertising that accompanies today’s competitive selling, use the famous 
Text and Cover papers made by Hamilton. Andorra Text and 

Cover, Hamilton Text and Cover, Victorian Text, Weycroft Text and Cover, 
and Kilmory Text and Cover are made specifically for the vivid 

portrayal of the intentions of artists, engravers, and printers in all forms of 
sales literature. Manufactured in a wide variety of surfaces, weights 

and prices, all Hamilton Text and Cover papers, without exception, are 


“good papers for good business.” W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa, 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


| With VOICE WRITING 
‘| I find I can be in 
|| two places at once! 


a a 


4 
Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 
7! But desk work is heavy, too. 
f Trying to be in two places at once was wearing him down— 
Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work: —leaves his recorded 
voice behind—and has double the time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison Electronic 
\ OICEWRITER can provide extra hours almost miraculoisly out of nowhere. 

' Maybe it can do the same for you. Let an Ediphone representative show 
you—on your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone Ediphone, 
your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C5, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A, Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West.. 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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minum Alloys, Inc., Clevela 
new aluminum alloy, “Almag 
sisting mainly of aluminum 
nesium with smaller amount 
elements and which may rx 
and malleable iron for many | 
® Research Ahead—With a 
recent advancements made ; 
practices, leaders in the indu 
long period of research ahea 
to catch up with the pace set 
industries. Gasless cores a1 
waterless binders, fireless melt 
castings that require no ck 
ordinary castings whose d 
tolerances are close to macl 
erances, development of 
molds and the know-how of 
castings are only a few of th 
be explored. 

4 somber note was refle 
Fred J. Walls, Detroit indust 
retiring head of the foundry: 
loss to the nation’s foundric 
tential backlog of orders for 3 
tons of ferrous castings due t 
strike and estimated it would 
months for foundries to mak 
production. The industry at | 
an actual backlog of orders f 
000 tons of gray iron, mallc 
steel castings. 


Cold Treatment 


Mechanical refrigeratic 
is being used in auto and oth 


industries to shrink inserts a 


to improve qualities of meta 


Mechanical refrigeration is now be 


used on passenger auto assembl\ 


Steel valve inserts are shrunk by ref 


eration equipment installed in the 


tor production line and then are pem 


nently fitted into cylinder blocks 
Chilling to —120 F reduces the 
serts 0.002 in. in size. An autor 
device ejects the treated picces 
room temperatures, the inserts ey 


to normal size and become a perma 


part of the block. Through this 4 
cation of mechanical refrigeration, \ 
inserts are installed at the rate of 

per hour. 

e Source of Strength—Shrinkage of 

fitting parts, however, is only on¢ 
the functions performed by mecha! 
refrigeration in the construction of! 
ern automobiles. Certain steel and 0 


metal parts used in the body of the m 


cars are stronger and more dt 
cause of “cold” treatment. Hig) 
drills, hack saws, and other 
tools used in manufacturing operat 
have a longer life because ductilit 
hardness of the cutting edge 
creased by cold treating. 

Other industries related to the 
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bile field also use cold treating of 
etals. ; . 

Other Applications—For example, an 
plane manufacturer doubled produc- 
on on shrink-fit assemblies of airplane 
nding struts. Another manufacturer 
fected a reduction in production costs 
Wy utilizing mechanical py owe in 
he shrink-ft assembly of a bushing in 
¢ piston of a diesel engine. 

In another application, bevel gears 
re assembled on a spline shaft. A low 
emperature unit shrinks the spline, per- 
mitting fitting of the gear with a hand- 
pperated arbor press. ‘he method saves 
ime and also tends to prevent strains 
esulting from the former method. 

A Widening Field—Use of mechani- 
4] refrigeration to shrink a cast-iron 
vlinder liner into an aluminum en- 
ine body has also been reported. 
Industrial use of cold treating is ex- 
rected to expand, since the process is 
esatile and can be used for shrink 
tting, freezing to improve machining 
haracteristics, and as a supplement to 
egular heat treating procedures. 
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NDER THE FLOOR AND OUT 


ermane 

his @4@MAn automatic under-the-floor con- 
Shs BB yor speeds chips from 181 machines 
‘ [Bn Packard’s Detroit plant to the 
e of ci™mperap pile. Chips fall through grates 


into eleven cross-conveyor troughs 
above), through which small upright 
disks move on a chain. From the 
toughs, the chips are poured into 
hoppers. There the main conveyor 
foreground) picks them up, shoves 
hem through pipes to the briquetting 
toom for baling. Hapman Conveyors, 
nc., Detroit, who designed the instal- 
ation, uses tough synthetic rubber 
iks to move the load. 


the av 
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Fashion Speedup 


New techniques in mass 
manufacture of dresses will be 
used by Smoler Bros. in plant 
now being built at Herrin, Ill. 


Assembly-line techniques for mass 
production of women’s dresses are an 
old story to manufacturers of low-priced 
cotton house dresses. Adapted to vol- 
ume production of inexpensive rayon 
dresses, the techniques were taken over 
by the aggressive, fast moving fashion 
business during the depression to make 
the $8.95-or-under rayon street or office 
dress a staple number in the apparel 
trade. 

Last week, Smoler Bros. Inc., the big 

Chicago dress house, largely responsible 
for introducing such low-priced fashion 
lines to the mail-order and chain store 
trade, announced plans for a new plant 
at Herrin, Ill., where newer, more highly 
engineered mass production methods 
will be pioneered. 
e Output Will Soar—The new plant 
will boost Smoler capacity from 2,800,- 
000 dresses a year, now produced at 
Chicago and South Bend (Ind.) plants, 
to more than 4,000,000 dresses an- 
nually. When the Herrin plant is in 
operation, Smoler Bros. is expected to 
equal in the volume of its dress output 
the present industry leader, ‘Tabin- 
Picker & Co. 

The new methods will enable Smoler 

Bros. to produce the wide variety of 
styles required by the fashion industry 
with maximum machine use and rapid 
flow of goods. Classification of all style 
variations and breakdown of each 
physical motion involved in production 
are expected to result in highly coordi- 
nated sewing operations which will in- 
crease the speed of production. 
e Plan} Layout—The Herrin plant, 
scheduled for completion this fall, is 
being planned with due regard for each 
activity. It will be a one-story building, 
with the latest lighting and ventilating 
facilities. (The city of Herrin is building 
it under a 15-year lease arrangement 
with the company.) Specially designed 
equipment will be installed. 

Each of the 450 employees will be 
placed on the basis of aptitude tests, and 
operators will receive special training 
for each sewing operation. The new 
methods have had six months’ testing 
in one unit of the firm’s South Bend 
plant. 

Welfare provisions of Smoler Bros. 
contracts with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union—including 
company-paid hospitalization, sickness 
and surgical insurance—will be extended 
to cover the employees in the new 
Herrin plant. 


PUT YOUR PLANT 


For low production and shipping costs — 
and a greater joy in living for both your 


employes and yourself —locate your plant 
or branch in Colorado Springs. 


Colorado Springs has all the facilities 
for low production costs... eflicient skilled 
labor. no city bonded debt, fuel and util- 
ity rates among the nation’s lowest, basic 
raw materials readily accessible... It is 
strategically centered for fast, economical 
distribution to America’s markets — by 
rail, air, highway. 

Sunny, invigorating climate made for 
lwing...with the mountain splendor of 
the Pikes Peak Region at your door. 


All correspondence held confidential. 


NATIVE WESTERN LABOR 
Highly productive. cooperative 
skilled labor of pioneer Western 
stock. 

ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS 
Easy access to all basic raw ma- 
terials for any type of industry. 
Unlimited natural resources. 
FAST TRANSPORTATION 
Colorado Springs is served by 
6 railroads, 2 airlines, 13 truck 
lines.2 transcontinenal highways, 
LOW UTILITY RATES 
Muncipally owned power and 
light plants... rates among na- 
tion’s lowest. 

DEBT FREE CITY 

Colorado Springs has no bonded 
debt. Municipal taxes are com- 
paratively low. 

FAMOUS ALL-YEAR CLIMATE 
Average of 310 sunshiny days a 
year. Mild open winters...cool, 
delightful summers. 


EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN 
Good place to raise strong, 
healthy children... Excellent 


oy) schools, and Colorado College. 


SEND TODAY FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Available free to business a 
FIT YOUR PLaws 
580 your workus 
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executives. Gives you easy- 
to-read facts and figures of 
Colorado Springs’ industri- 
al advantages. Specific, first- 
hand information you'll 
want to know ... 24 pages 
attractively printed in 
colors, 75 pictures...Send 
today for your copy. 
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MANITOU SPRINGS and Me 
PIKES PEAK REGION 
do Springs Chamber of Commerce 


214 Pikes Peak Avenue « Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Please send me your 24-page booklet,” Fit Your Plant 

Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit”. 

Name 

Addr 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR ‘ROUND CLIMATE 
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, Make room for the newest member 
of the world’s biggest brush family! 


HERE'S been a new addition to the world’s most famous 
family of power brushes. It’s called the Situft and it’s the most 
amazing little brush you ever saw. 


i , It’s built on an entirely new principle of wire suspension and 
it can do jobs no other brush (in some cases, no other tool!) 
i could ever do before. Its cost is almost unbelievably low—only 
17¢ per brush—yet it has saved thousands of dollars in produc- 
tion costs, cleaning, deburring, and surface finishing internal, bard- 
to-get-at places. 

It’s a worthy addition to Osborn’s line of Master Wheels, 
Monitors, Disc Section Centers, etc.—brushes which have won 
the plaudits of the industrial world. 


A complete tool crib containing one each of 12 sizes (%" 
to 1%") and 2 holders costs only $2.85. Kits and open stock 
(3 dozen to a box) available from your Osborn distributor. 


THE SEDORE LAAEECTNOTS LOMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Small Injection Press 


Simplified in design, the new \, 
Dorn H-200 plastics injection preg 
adaptable by manufacturer, Custog 
molder, or educational user for 11 oldi 
up to 1 oz. in weight. The machine oy, 
tains features ordinarily found on lar 


presses, such as automatic temperatu 
control in two heating zones, automati 
ejection of finished parts when the mol 
is opened, and hydraulic operation 
plunger injection and mold closing 
Line pressure of 1,500 psi. is developed 
with a gear pump driven by a 2-hp. ele 
tric motor. The hydraulic sy x a 5 
housed in the machine base. 
Additional features include a trans 
parent plastic safety guard, a cooling coi 
to prevent plasticizing of material in the 
hopper, and an arrangement which in 
sures that molds are in closed positios 
before the injection plunger can operat 
The machine is built by the Van Don 
Iron Works Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Lightweight Spirit Level 


Less than one pound in weight, th 
All-Angle Level, made by the Brand 
Tool Co., 1513 E. Colorado Blvd., Pa 
dena, Calif, is made of heat-treated 
aluminum. The dial indicator, calibrated 
through a 360 deg. range, is protected 
by an unbreakable crystal. Two air bud 
ble tubes, one for horizontal use ané 
the other for plumb testing, are buil 
into the device. 


Insect Repellent 


Developed after a three-year study by 
the Naval Medical Research Inst 
tute, and tested and used in the tropicy 
Repellent 448 is now being comme 
cially produced by the Chandler Ches 
ical Corp. .. New York, N. Y., under the 
trade name “d-Ter.” The color] os 
liquid, applied as a spray, is said to 
nearly odorless and to be harmless t 
fabrics, and nontoxic. It is used @ 
diluted form to repel insects from 
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NTERNATIONAL Diesel TRACTOR: 
... Spectacular Builders of Roads 


International Harvester Products: 
RM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
PTOR TRUCKS .. -REFRIGERATION 
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SPECTACULAR! That describes the per- 
formance of Iaternational Diesel 
Crawlers on highway construction 
jobs. With slashing bulldozers and 
cavernous scrapers they remove hills 
and ridges that block the way, spread- 
ing them into ravines and gulleys for 
fills. They root out obstructions, cut 
through mountains, make way for the 
traffic of progress, 

And just as spectacular, to the men 
who use them, is the unbeatable oper- 
ating economy of every International 
Crawler. Full-Diesel engines extract 
the last measure of power from fuel 
consumed to give Internationals their 
remarkable lugging ability. 


On highways and airports, in forests 
and mines, on oil fields and big con- 
struction jobs all over the world, In- 
ternationals are the tractors that keep 
on going with minimum “down time” 
for service or attention. Even under 
heavy overloads they go through as 
International full-Diesel power is de- 
signed to do. 

Yes, International Diesel Tractors 
and Engines shoulder their large share 
of the world’s heavy work —at ever 
lower cost —for the greater good of 
everybody, everywhere. 

Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to: “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, 2 p.m. E.S.T. NBC Network 
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GENERALLY.... 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 
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Milliens of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
: materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 
suited to your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


1 Rae oe ne mee i ecenimetimneetinaelianiadanata 
| “Generohift” 
i Pollet 
enerot 
“_ —> 
x 
ne 
“ty : tember prod- —— Fr 
vets today more critical é 
than during the wer. This is due 
to adverse weather conditions, es] 


ft 
ft 


prtenner te queen a 
veterans, etc. these reasons, 
we, like so mony others, cannot Generel AdBeet 
and shipmeat 
terms of usual schedules. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox comPpaANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, iil. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisviile, Milwavkea, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchenden, 

Continental Box Company, Inc.: 

Hovusten, Dallas. 
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Look to the rermadille 


—come what may, he goes his way. 
When danger threatens, he quickly 
rolls into a tight ball—protected on all 
sides. And so . . . GENERAL Engi- 
neered Shipping Containers are also 
designed as “Part of the Product.” 
They’re engineered to faithfully follow 
the profile of the product—there’s no 
wasted space, no needless weight. 
They’re extra strong and compact! 


It doesn’t matter how fragile or 
rugged the product may be—how large 
or small—our engineers will design a 
container that’s best suited for the 
shipment of that product. Often special 
inner-packing and blocking provide 
added interior protection. Frequently 
the product and the container can move 
together—as a unit—down your pro- 
duction line. 


Let us tell you more about our ‘‘Part 
of the Product Plan.” It’s an important 
story. It’s a story that will conserve 
packing materials and man-hours, that 
will save space and speed production. 


screens and doors, and as a treat me 
protect animals from attack. | ’ 
action is reported to last for >, }; 
temperate climes, and to cont \1y¢ ; 
10 hr. under tropical condition, — 
1 
Hydraulic Tire Demounter 
Utilizing hydraulic pressure, 4, 
Presto Model B demounter han«\es t;. 
ranging in size from 7.00 by 15 to 24 
by 24. Lee Engineering Co., Pawtucs : 
R. 1. with wartime experience in ¢ 
E 
I 
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veloping tire demounting equipme 
(BW—Nov.11'44,p106), is producin 
portable units, with po al | assemb 
and fingers of all-steel construction. Th 


steel pressure plate is adjustable to ti se: 
size. Hydraulic power is furnished by a 
high-pressure pump, of 4,000 p.s.i. no... 
ing connected by flexible hose to #..., 
double-acting cylinder of 60,000-%% 
capacity. wre 
Aluminum Closure Fle 
Produced in twelve colors, Econ ( 
Seal aluminum closures cover the pout ¢ 
ing lip of milk bottles and eliminatgy 


inner caps. The closure is easily removed 
and can be replaced to protect the pur 
tial contents of bottles. ‘The Basca Mig 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., preforms th 
caps and embosses them with individu 
dairy name and bottle content. Cole 
identification can be used for various 
dairy products. The aluminum seals at 
reported to be nontoxic and not 
affect the milk. 


Marine Clutch Control 


Clutch or reverse gear shifting can bt 
accomplished with a hydraulic marin 
control developed by Ellinwood Indus 
tries, Los Angeles, Calif. The contr, 


known as Model “D,” is said to & 
adaptable to any engine previously ope Co 
ated by manual, mechanical, vacuum, 
electric power. The complete unit comm, 
sists of a master control, filler valve, to 
compensator, pump, and power cylinde. i 
In operation, the master or hand «@ 


tuated control provides a definite ‘fee!’ 
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THINGS TO COME 


Alternating current generators 
may replace direct current types 
now used in automobiles, pro- 
viding more flexibility in instru- 
e ment application. Rectifiers will 
probably be used for starter-bat- 
tery charging. 


e Single-use aluminum milk bot- 
tles, easy to seal, easy to open, 
and nonbreakable, may soon ap- 
pear on the market. 


e Nonmetallic bumpers and fen- 
ders, capable of withstanding im- 
pact and denting, and colored to 
match or contrast with body hues, 
will add a style and utility note 
to cars of the future. They will be 
} built up of low-pressure molded 
} glass fiber laminates. 


as the gears shift to reverse, neutral, or 
head. The compensator automatically 
takes care of volumetric changes in the 

caused by increased or decreased 
temperature of the oil over a range of 
100 deg. The. pump, a small positive- 
displacement type, is either coupled to 
a power takeoff from the engine, or 
driven by a 3-hp. d.c. or a.c. motor. The 


uipmen 
roducin 
assem) 


on. Th power cylinder couples directly to the 
Ate reverse-gear shifting lever and is capable 
eC OY MB of exerting a thrust of 1,000 Ib. 
~~ Bl through a 6-in. stroke. The entire sys- 
O00. em 18 designed so that every move- 
ww@e ment of the master is precisely dupli- 
cated by the power cylinder. 
Electronic Stethoscope 
oon Comparisons of pitch and frequency 
bt of heart sounds are possible with the 
ied compact Stethetron built by the Maico 
the pay 
ca Mfg 


ms the 
dividual 
. Color 
various 
eals are 
not 


can be 
marine 
Indus 
ontrol, 

to ke 
y Oper 
um, of 
it con 
valve, 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Operating on 
electronic principles, the machine can 
be adjusted to amplify high sounds and 


Jinder. Mm °° Subdue low body sounds. Weight is 
nd aca ©S than 3 Ib. The machine is housed 
“feel” Ig = Wory-colored Beetle plastic. 
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for 765,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of these sm 


to guard your product 
against these =: 


Another example of what can be done with 
KEM 2 PRECISION CARBURETION 
+ 

ADAPTED COMBUSTION 
The most startling number above is the 
765 - trillion - trillion (the number of 
molecules in 1000 cubic feet of nitro- 
gen). But the most important number is 
the humble 76¢ (the price of producing 


that quantity of nitrogen gas, on loca- 
tion, with a KEMP generator). 


Nitrogen has dozens of industrial uses— 
in chemical processing, in steel making, 
in edible oil storage, in refinery practice, 
in filling light bulbs—wherever carbon 


dioxide, water vapor and oxygen must 
be kept away from the product. 


So it’s something to think about when 
KEMP finds a way to generate 99+ % 
nitrogen for one-sixteenth of the price 
of the gas in steel cylinders. 


KEMP did it by knowing how to mix 
fuel gases, burn them, and process their 
products—more precisely and simply 


If the carburetion of gases, or process 
heating, or gas generation, are part of 
your business in any way—you too, like 
the nitrogen users, might benefit from 
getting down to cases with KEMP. 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md 


fuel at A causes increased 


result, Jeather diapbrag™. 
D, which acts through 
ve valve-slide, F- 


Greater demand for 
suction at B. As 8 


C. rises. This lifts stem, 


jnecreas’ 
ke-lever, E, © 
ing the gas 
at B until the diaphragm '* ae 
port is shown at G ry 
— oon opened and closed by ihe -_ 
- me the same valve slide, F. Thus 4 
: M1 
nr gas are modulated i” perfect wnise , 
an 
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KEMP of BALTIMORE 


Precision Garburetion + Adapted Combustion for industry's heat-using processes 
Atmosphere Generation & Adsorptive Oryer Systems for process control and protection 
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i i i J A N C r in order to assure themselves of a supp) 
to work with. I 
(THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) The industry that came out of 4, 


war is not, strictly speaking, so myc, 


Textile Industry Knits ltself 


Trend toward vertical integration of rayon and cotton mills 
is emphasized by Textron’s latest acquisition. Financial test of new 
capital structures will come when demand for goods is less ravenous. 


Textron, Inc., high-stepping new- 
comer to the country’s aged and often 
ailing textile industry, has branched out 
again. With some fanfare, Royal Little, 
president, announced last week that a 
new subsidiary, Textron Southern, has 
just — the controlling interest in 
Gossett Mills of Anderson, S. C., which 
owns twelve cotton and rayon mills in 
the Carolinas. 

This move adds 200,000 spindles and 

4,600 looms to the sizable total already 
controlled by Textron. By the same 
token, it will take a large slice of their 
product (2,000,000 yd. of cloth and 
250,000 Ib. of yarn a week) out of the 
dwindling pool of goods available to in- 
dependent textile converters. 
e To Integrate or Not?—The publicity 
that went with Textron’s purchase set 
many a mill owner pondering the famil- 
iar arguments for and against vertical 
integration of the textile industry. Tex- 
tron is probably the most enthusiastic 
and certainly the most dramatic pro- 
ponent of integration all the way from 
the original yarn to the final garment. 
Older mill owners, trying to figure 
which way the postwar tide will be run- 
ning, would give a lot to know what 
its income statement will look like ten 
years from now. 

For years before the war, the sprawl- 

ing textile industry—especially cotton 
textiles—was a prize example of unin- 
tegrated production. During most of 
this time, it also was a prize example of 
a sick industry. 
e Cause and Effect?—Inevitably, textile 
men tended to think of these two char- 
acteristics as cause and effect. Too many 
we they said, were dipping into 
the bowl. Too many middlemen, proces- 
sors, jobbers, converters, finishers, and 
selling agents were lined up along the 
winding route that a piece of cloth fol- 
lowed on its way from yarn to garment. 
Practically every prescription that the 
experts concocted for the aches and 
pains of the prewar textile industry in- 
cluded a liberal dose of vertical integra- 
tion. 

A gradual trend toward integration 
started long before Pearl Harbor, but 
in the early stages it was a cautious ex- 
periment. Individual companies, such 
as Pacific Mills, Burlington Mills, and 
Goodall Worsted (Palm Beach suits), 
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integrated as scrambled, but it ungye. 
tionably is much closer knit than , 
ever was before 1941. The old ide: ¢; 
dividing the production process into ; 
series of entirely separate steps, with the 
goods changing hands and a new oper. 
tor taking over at each division point 
has broken down entirely. 

According to one estimate, abo, 

80% of the cotton mills and aboy 
60% of the rayon mills now have by. 
come part of a vertical setup of one sox 
or another. 
e Cold Feet—The funny thing is thy 
many of the experts who rooted for jp. 
tegration ten years ago now sudden} 
have developed cold feet. They ar 
afraid that in moving down the prodw. 
tion line, the mills have laid themselves 
open to incurring new risks and ney 
problems. 

As they see it, the biggest question in 
the textile industry today is whether 
the wartime steps toward vertical in. 


pushed their operations further and fur- 
ther down the line toward the retail 
counter. The industry as a whole never 
made more than a bashful pass at the 
idea before 1941. 

e War Changes Things—The war set 
things moving at a rate that made the 
industry’s head swim. Mills, eager to 
wring all possible profit out of the sys- 
tem of price ceilings, began to handle 
their own finishing, thereby qualifying 
for the additional markup allowed on 
finished goods. Converters, frantic over 
the shortage of cloth, began buying mills 
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A MAN WHO COLLECTS FIRST NATIONALS 
With H. Blake Oliver, president of Miami’s American National Bank, Wile 
R. Reynolds (left), chairman, gets ready to woo stockholders’ approval of hs 1 
proposal to merge American with the First National Bank of Miami and it ! 
three affiliates. Sanction of the merger, considered probable, will raise Rev 
olds to the position of Florida’s No. 1 banker, the title previously held hi 
Edward C. Romth from whom Reynolds purchased controlling interest in the 
First National group. Reynolds, also chairman of “first nationals” in Lak 
Worth and Fort Lauderdale, is president of Palm Beach’s First Nation?! 
Romfh, who came to Miami in 1898 with 20¢, piloted his bank throug! 
Florida’s land boom crash in 1925, through the depression, saw it pass the | 


$100,000,000 mark in deposits last December. Reynolds, who in 1898 was 2 


officer of Peoples National Bank, Jackson, Mich., is listed as “capitalist” ™ 
Who’s Who. He bought control of American National in 1943. 
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Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
islands of the East Indies will play 
an important part in future inter- 
national trade. They contain a major 
portion of the world’s rubber, tin, oil 
and other raw materials. 

Normal production cannot be re- 
sumed until areas devastated during 
the war are rebuilt. Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department is in- 
formed that many hundred million 
dollars will be spent to do this job. 

It will require huge quartities of 
machinery and supplies—many of 
which will be bought in the U.S. A. 

Much future commerce with the 
East Indies will flow through ports of 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
These gateways to the Orient are 
served with dependable transportation 
by Great Northern Railway, an “‘old 
hand” in Pacific trade. 

Consult: H. G. bg +f Vice President, 

Foreign 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P. i BURNHAM, Freight 
Traffic M: 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., Ww. R. DALE, Foreign Freight 
—_ 4th Avenue and Union Street, Seattle 


1, Wash., R. W. TRAYNOR, Import and 


Export Agent, 105 West Adams Street, ‘ : a 
—— 3, Illinois, or Great Northern freight Jinrikishas and American automobiles meet in the shopping district of Medan, 


= oe re in more than 50 cities | @ city of over 75,000 population in Sumatra—a major island of the East Indies. 
in the United States and Canada. Sumatra exports rubber, oil, coffee, tea, spices and other valuable commodities. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Cotiocon Cutt Later, Pific Northustt-and Calefernia Feit 
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tegration will pay off with more stable 
markets and better profits—or whether 
the new verticals will take an even worse 
beating than their unintegrated an- 
cestors. 

e Definition of Terms—Integration in 
cotton textile production occurs when- 
ever an operator decides to combine 
two or more successive steps under the 
same management or to bypass one of 
the intermediaries in the chain. 

At present, two variations on this 
theme are particularly important: (1) 
complete yarn-to-garment integration in 
which a single company retains control 
of the cloth all the way through the 
weaving, finishing, cutting, and sewing 
operations; (2) elimination of the inde- 
pendent converter, with the weaving 
mill farming out work direct to the job 
finisher —~ selling finished cloth in- 
stead of ~-. ' 

e Shining Example—The shining ex- 


ample of yarn-to-garment integration - 


just now is Textron, Inc., which hopes 
to do a $100,000,000 business in 1946 
with about $30,000,000 of it in items 
that retail under the Textron trade- 
mark. 

Before the war, Textron (then named 

Atlantic Rayon) was a small New Eng- 
land company that concentrated on 
throwing and processing rayon yarn. 
Early in the war, it began making para- 
chutes, then fanned out into tents, 
ponchos, and jungle hammocks. This 
put it into the cutting and sewing busi- 
ness, and when war orders dried up, 
in 1943, the company decided to stay 
there. 
e Expansion—Along with its invasion of 
the garment business, Textron launched 
a dramatic program of expansion, buy- 
ing up older companies and fitting their 
mills into the system it was building. 
In September, 1943, it bought the Sun- 
cook Mills, Suncook, N. H., with a 
capacity of 600,000 yd. a week of syn- 
thetic fabrics. 

Early in 1945, it acquired Manville 
Jenckes Corp., a cotton and rayom man- 
ufacturer. Later in the year, it bought 
out the famous old Nashua Mfg. Co., 
then found that government restrictions 
kept it from getting the full use of 
Nashua’s output and decided to sell 
again. 

Textron now puts its label on a varied 

line of products ranging from home 
fashions (bedroom ensembles, curtains, 
and the like) through blouses, negligees, 
house coats, and lingerie to men’s pa- 
jamas and shorts. 
e From Own Materials—All of this line 
it makes from materials it has woven it- 
self. It does a little spinning, but buys 
most of its yarn from others, which 
leaves it free to adopt new synthetics as 
they are developed without losing on a 
heavy investment in specialized spinning 
machinery. 

In addition to its integrated weaving 
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To understand the experts’ qualms 
and to see just where integration 
changes the intricate pattern of tex- 
tile production, you have to set up a 
more or less simplified model of the 
way the industry worked before the 
war. 

In cotton textiles, the sequence be- 

gins at the spinning mill, which takes 
the baled cotton, combs it, cards it, 
blends it, and spins it into yarn. 
Sometimes the combing and carding 
are done by an independent operator, 
which adds an extra link to the pro- 
duction chain. 
e Knitting or Weaving—After spin- 
ning comes either knitting or weav- 
ing. Traditionally, the spinning and 
weaving operations are integrated, 
and oa about 5% of the country’s 
looms now belong to mills that do 
not do their own spinning. Knitters, 
however, usually buy their yarn. 

The ordinary product of the cot- 
ton weaving mill is gray goods, a 
fabric without color or finish. Under 
the old system, this is the point 
where the mill gets out of the pic- 
ture. It sells the gray goods to a 
converter who decides just how they 
are to be finished—that is, what 
color, pattern, and “feel” they are 
to have. 
¢ Finishing Farmed Out—As a rule, 
the converter does not do the finish- 
ing himself. He farms it out to a job 
finisher, who does the work as in- 
structed and returns the goods to the 

converter. 


What Integration Means in Textile Industry 


When the finished goods com; 

back, the converter sells th :)-, 
tries to sell them—to the cuttc:s, th, 
operators who actually make ¢hy 
garment. This is where the | 
risk comes in. One piece o! gr, 
goods is very like any other picce ¢} 
the same construction. Finish 
goods are styled, which mean, thi 
each piece is different, and that u 
der ordinary conditions the pubji 
will like some patterns and tum 
its nose at others. The converter: 
success or failure depends on jus 
how accurately he is able to call th 
shots in his judging of the swings in 
the public’s taste—as of that particu. 
lar year and season. 
e A Simplification—Complicated 4 
this picture seems, it still is conside: 
ably simpler than the real thing. The 
textile industry swarms with jobbers 
brokers, and selling agents, who ma 
intervene each time the good 
change hands. By the time an ordi 
nary house dress reaches a rack in the 
retail store, a dozen or more different 
operators usually have taken a hand 
in its manufacture and in its mar 
keting. 

In rayon goods, the structure of 
the industry is much the same as in 
cottons. Woolens and worsteds ar 
somewhat different. Wool goods a: 
a tule are woven from dyed yarns, 
which means that they are styled on 
the loom. This leaves less room for 
the independent converter and 
finisher. 


100 
isse 


and garment making operation, Tex- 
tron runs a regular converter’s business 
through its subsidiary, Manville Fabrics. 
Manville buys gray goods from a num- 
ber of suppliers, has them finished, and 
then sells the product without trying 
to cut it. 
e Squeeze on Converter—Although Tex- 
tron has cut a wider swath than any 
other textile company in the past two 
or three years, independent operators 
are less worried about yarn-to-garment 
integration than about the growing tend- 
ency of mills to sidetrack the converter 
and hang onto the cloth through the 
finishing process. As yet, there are only 
a few companies that, like Textron, see 
their product all the way through to 
the retailer, but in the past few years 
dozens of mills have begun to sell fin- 
ished cloth instead of gray goods. 
Cotton men estimate that somewhere 
between 50% and 75% of all the gray 
oods now is finished by the mills. Be- 
ore the war, only 15% to 20% was 
handled this way. 


e Influenced by Ceilings—The basic « 
son for this squeeze on the converter: 
double-barreled. On one hand, mil 
don’t have to worry about style and pu) 
lic taste in the present market; they a 
be sure of selling almost any finish 
goods they have to offer. On the othe 
rigid price ceilings on. gray goods ha 
encouraged the mills to put the clot 
through a finishing process so they 
sell it for finished goods prices. A su 
vey by the Cotton Textile Institut 
covering 199 mills, showed that in 1% 
about 25% of their manufactuny 
profits came directly from finishing ope: 
ations. 

To protect themselves, some 0 
verters ton been reaching back up 
manufacturing chain, buying into mi 
so they can be sure of getting gray good 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., for & 
ample, has gone in heavily for manus 
turing, although its main business stil! 
converting. 
© Acquisitions—Lowenstein’s latest * 
quisition is the Entwistle Mfg. Co. © 
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ingham, N. C., with 62,400 spin- 
and 1,575 looms. Its biggest was 
Huntsville (Ala.) plant of Merri- 
Mfg. Co., with 109,248 spindles 
D.635 looms. 
in all, textile men estimate that 
t one-eighth of the industry has 
ed hands since 1943. Besides Tex- 
; purchase, some other recent ones 
Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
Burlington Mills; Calhoun Mills, 
oun Falls, S. C., by Ely & Walker 
Goods Co.; the Seneca (S.C.) 
of Lonsdale Co. by Utica & Mo- 
- Cotton Mills; the Union-Buffalo 
s Co. by United Merchants & Man- 
turers. 
her Transactions—Textile men also 
id the sale of one unit of the old 
bskeag Mills (once a famous pro- 
t), at Manchester, N. H., to Verney 
s, Inc., a fast expanding operator, 
h has recently bought several other 
s, including the Cabot Mfg. Co., 
swick, Me., with 30,000 spindles 
1,859 looms. 
nother big buyer has been Jacob 
ind, Fall River (Mass.) machinery 
junk dealer, whose Brookside Tex- 
has just bought Merrimack Mfg. 
5 mills at Lowell, Mass., once re- 
ed for its “mile of mills.” 
peculative Aspect—In one sense, the 
stics on sales exaggerate the trend 
prd integration, because much of 
buying has been pure speculation, 
mpted “ the rising market for plants 
machinery. In many sales in the 
few years, the object has been a 
k profit rather than the establish- 
t of an integrated system. 
bn the other ond, the estimate—one- 
th of the industry—doesn’t begin 
how the real extent to which the 
ile business has been stood on its 
i, because most of the mills that 
e gone into finishing have done it 
out buying any additional property. 
v tag sent the gray goods 
he finisher for their own account 
ead of selling to converters. 
nd Then t?—Just what happens 
n the textile shortage finally eases 
s the question that gives textile men 
fidgets. Integration obviously is 
octane stuff in a market that is 
nous for goods, but once buyers are 
n able to pick and choose, the story 
: be different. 
ompanies such as Textron think 
t the eventual return of a buyers’ 
ket will be all to the good. They 
e that, by controlling their product 
he way to the retail outlet, they can 
ntain standards of quality and uni- 
ity that will give them an edge in 
market over the old unintegrated 
ducers, 
rand Name Advertising—In addition, 
y say, integration opens the way for 
nd name advertising (a big thing 


h Textron) and thereby takes com- 
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Look 
it Identifies 


Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
V MT 


for the Continental Red Seal 
the Finest in Every Field of Power 


Continental engines are playing an important 


role in America's building pro 


power mixers, pumps, compressors 


gram. They 


, winches and 


machines for excavating. They power trucks 


and motor vehicles directly serving the building 


trade. Their economical and dependable oper- 


ation serve to speed construction work at low 


cost. In the construction field, as well as in trans- 


portation, aviation, industry and 


on the farm, 


wherever there is work to be done, Continental 


Red Seal Engines are on the job. 


[ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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The borrower who 
got more than dollars 


TORED away in vaults the world over lie 
~ the records of millions of bank loans. 
The Bank of Manhattan maintains many 
thousands of these files, recording regular 
loans, repaid by borrowers. 


There is, however, another kind of loan, 
often granted by the Bank of Manhattan, 
which is not counted out in dollars, 


One small business that received both 
types of loans from the Bank of Manhattan 
was founded by an ambitious paint sales- 
man just after the first World War. As a 
salesman, he was an outstanding success— 
but he dreamed of still greater achievement 
as a manufacturer. 


In 1922 he bought a small brick build- 
ing and went to work. Needing equipment 
and supplies, he applied to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company for a loan of $1500. 
The Bank checked his background, learned 
of his years of experience in the 
paint business, his progressive busi- 
ness policy, his unflagging desire 


to produce finer, more durable products. 
A loan was quickly arranged. With it, 
the businessman received advice and en- 
couragement that won his lasting friend- 
ship and confidence. 


Large orders followed. During World 
War II, having reached a prominent posi- 
tion in the paint industry, the M. J. Mer- 
kin Paint Company supplied thousands of 
gallons of paint for American naval and 
merchant ships. Vast quantities of another 
Merkin product were shipped to the Oak 
Ridge atom bomb plant for use by the 
government. 

Today the Bank of Manhattan is still 
offering convenient credit loans to quali- 
fied borrowers. And with them the Bank 
continues to grant other loans just as im- 
portant as money—loans of friendly advice 


and counsel—to help small businesses 


achieve healthy expansion, and 
big businesses, the security and sta- 
bility that mean continued success. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
NEW YORK 
COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘management of the textile mill 


petition off a ane price bas 
nating extra handling and 
ups, it cuts costs, and by | 
manufacturer closer to tl 
stable retail market, it takes 
curse off the violent price sv 
materials and semifinished 
always have plagued the in 

On the other side of th 
textile men who argue that t}.. , 
mill is inviting trouble w! 
out of its traditional back ya 
goods market. Converting a 
they point out, are highly 
businesses. A man with a s 
ment can get in and get out 
to his judgment. If he take 
he can sit out the lean timc 
back the next year because 
fixed charges to bankrupt hi 
e A Different Problem—A mi!! cay’ 
that. It has to produce soit 
knows will sell because it is 
heavy fixed investment. Gra 
least are always salable, although 
the war there was no telling y 
the price received for the good 
cover all the costs. 

Even the most pessimisti 
don’t expect the industry t 
to its prewar system, however. \\ 
changes have given a new tonc t 


newcomers are mostly younger 
smart, eager, and quick on their { 
They don't mind taking risks—incl 
the risks that go with paying fancy pn 
for old mills and piling up unwi 
capital structures. 

e Pressure for Volume—Whcen +! 
settle down, these new managers \ 
be striving to keep operations ¢ 
near the capacity level—not only be: 
they want the profits but because 
anything very far short of capacity { 
expanded structures will 
painful weight. In their efforts, th 
will continue to push operations | 
as far along the production line ast 
can. 

As the market gets back into balan 
the mills may back out of finishing | 
style goods where the risk is greal 
but in staple finished goods (for § 
ample, white broadcloth) and 
staples (standard stripes and solid ‘ 
almost everyone agrees that the 1 
have moved in to stay. 


FISHER DEAL WILTS 


In line with earlier Wall Street 
ports (BW—Mar.30’46,p119), any | 
gering possibilities that the lis 
brothers are continuing efforts start 
year ago to obtain control of Hud 
Motor Car Co. (BW—May26'45.? 
appear to be erased by the compat 
proxy statement for its May 20 ant 
meeting. 


INCY pr 
unwiel 


en thit 


majority of stock shares last 
ae og Hudson deal with 
ishers. It was known that Tiede- 
continued through much of last 
to seek an arrangement to bring the 
hile body-builders into Hudson, 
his resignation apparently estab- 
s the failure of his hopes. 
b§ three new directors proposed for 
Hudson board, two command par- 
yr interest. One is Roy D. Chapin, 
youthful son of the former Hudson 
“jent and one-time. Secretary of 
mmerce. P ; 
e other, Albert A. Andriesse, will 
» on the board as the representative 
Brockman’s Administratickantoor, 
erlands investment firm in which 
en Wilhelmina is generally consid- 
b to exercise a dominant interest. 
-kman’s holds 190,220 of Hudson’s 
88 810 shares, its 12% of the issue 
¢ the largest single block. Until he 
ed in June, 1941, Andriesse was a 
er of Pierson & Co., Amsterdam 
kers. 


ty Ice Diversifies 


Sinek has made firm big in 
erything that has to do with 
or cold—from ice cream and 
xr to heating appliances. 


hichever way the wind blows, it’s 
ly to blow good for the City Ice & 
i Co, and its pink-cheeked, bustling 
sident, William J. Sinek, Chicago, 
b isa man with an idea. 

0 date, the idea has paid off with 
‘record earnings every year since 
3, when Sinek took over the spraw- 
t giant of a corporation that does 
iness in 26 states, Canada, and Mex- 

Net sales in 1940 were $25,700,- 
. In 1945, they stood at more than 
000,000. 
Hot and Cold—Like most ideas that 
k, Bill Sinek’s is not altogether 
inal. Sinek has put new life into a 
ciple old as the ice business itself, 
ch is simply that it’s hot in summer 
cold in winter. From this came 
first product diversification in the 
ustry—ice and fuel—a year-round 
n. 

he basic idea has been extended 
i time to time, but it remained for 
k to push it to its logical extreme. 
accomplished this on paper a year 
; When he got stockholders to ap- 
¢a change in City Ice’s articles of 
orporation. ‘The purpose of the com- 
ty was restated in terms broad 
bugh to include business of any sort 
ing the remotest connection with 
ideas of hot and cold. 
yn His Way—Then Sinek stepped 


plans which had been gathering mo- 
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Be your own Form-Designing Expert 


Send for these 5 Useful Tools!... FREE! 


With these free Hammermill helps you can design time- and money- 
saving business forms exactly fitted for the job you want them to do: 


tions on when and how to use forms, 
form-designing helps, etc. 

4. Revised Manual Lists all Hammermil! 
papers made today, grades, colors, sizes, 
weights, finishes, conveniently indexed. 


1. Hammermill plastic Form Layout Rule. 
Carries inch and pica printer’s scales, 
also pica and elite typewriter scales. 


2. Layout Sheet (either typewriter pica- 
or elite-spaced) for designing forms to 


exact size and shape required. 5. Hammermill Form-Designing Kit. Con- 


tains 26-point check-list and printing 
Specification Sheets. 


3. Idea-Book, ‘How to Design a Business 
Form.” Gives economical sizes, sugges- 

Use the 26-point check-list to test efficiency of your present forms. 
Whatever is needed, this set of practical tools will help you. Choose 
paper for your forms from the NEW Hammermill Bond line.. . 
the new bright white and 14 pleasing colors. Send the coupon for the 
Form-Designing material and the sample book of Hammermil! Bond. 


pore 


WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


l 


HAMMERMILL'S 


WATERMARK iv is 


pMMERM, 
M BONDI 


LOOK FOR THE A: 
; = 


wrrone & 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me —FREE—the Hammermill Form-Designing Kit, “‘How to Design a Business 
Form,” the manual and the Form Layout Rule. Include also a new sample book. 


Position 
( Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


Name 


BW-S-18 
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Foreign Trade 


i! Its Place in Your Business Plans 


| | The possibilities for development of profitable export and im- 
h port business are being widely explored, not only by compa- 
) nies desiring to expand foreign operations but also by many 
not heretofore engaged in this field. 


The Foreign Department of this Bank has exceptional 
facilities for the handling of every type of banking trans- 
action for international trade. 


others with up-to-date information regarding financing, ex- 
change, foreign exchange restrictions, economic conditions, 
and methods of procedure. 


We invite your inquiries as to how we may assist in specific 
problems arising in foreign trade. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $314,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 18 New York 21 
To be opened: 40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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§ 
In addition, we regard as an important function of our 
j Foreign Department its service in furnishing customers and. 


mentum ever since he became , 
Ice director in 1929. The 
today shows no sign of sla 

A good illustration of wh 
ing is the company’s brew< 
centered in New Orleans, \{ 
Cleveland. Sinek has calle« fo; 
duction increase up to 1,()(0,( 
a year and has announced t 
of buying more breweries 
get them. The aim is to put the 
pany’s Regal brand, whi 
done well in the South, up amon, 
tional best sellers. Regal 1 
but in Ohio this month. 
© Refrigeration Facilities—| r 
eration field, the company in th 
three years has bought or Icased | 
groups of manufacturing 
cold storage warehouses in | 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsir 
Mexico. New icemaking and vege 
cooling plants are being built in | 
and Arizona. Much of this new cay; 
is to extend the company’s railroad 
icing business, a project close to $\ 
interest, which handles refrigerate; 
by the hundreds of thousands \ 

The company is in the ice cq 
business, and is building a new | 
at Oklahoma City. rn 

City Ice is manufacturing st 
lined ice refrigerators for domestic 
commercial use, water coolers, bey 
chests, and low temperature ca 
for frozen foods. (The low-cost ¢ 
tic ice refrigerators have been skill 
designed to look as modern as 
chanical model.) City Ice 
moved briskly into the forefront of 
growing frozen food locker | 
e Heating Appliances—The com; 
pushing now into the heating 
ance field and has announced t! 
mation of Home-Makers’ Product 
This subsidiary is headed by 
president, Walter B. Muckermar 
Louis. 

City Ice also sells fuel, both ¢ 
oil, on a huge scale. 

This is the picture of City Ice’s « 
sification to date. Whatever else 
be simmering in Sinek’s mind, 
thing is certain: If there’s any more b 
ness that touches on the ideas of 
and cold, City Ice is interested 11 
© Relentlessly—Meanwhile, Sinck 
along relentlessly through a 
week of six or seven 10-hour to !2 
days, studying ways of making his : 
bigger and stronger. 

Two years ago, a burdensome ‘ 
000,000 issue of 64% preferred 
was retired, which has made the ¢ 
easier. 

In his organization, Sinek is st 
a widely diffused executive resp 


bility and is continuously bnns 


younger men up in higher posts 
© $6,000 a Year at 19—Sinck 
young men who like responsibilit) 


a boy, the son of a small meat pac 
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ov can’tmove away from Noise Demons... 


a 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO in 
a busy office, you’re sure to find 
noise demons. These pests come 
from the din of clattering ma- 
chines, shrill bells, loud voices. 
They rasp nerves, breed errors, 
and lower efficiency. 

But you can trap and destroy 
these noise demons, easily and 
permanently, with a ceiling of 


It’s Armst 


RR, ase 
Ri 


i a ars pes ERE: py 


ae _, 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone.* This 
economical, fibrous material has 
484 deep holes per square foot 
which absorb up to 75% of all 
noise reaching the ceiling. Cush- 
iontone is an excellent reflector 
of light. It can be repainted 


g’s Cushiontone 


many times without loss of 


acoustical efficiency. 

Free booklet gives all the facts. 
Write for “How to Exterminate 
Office Noise Demons” gto the 
Armstrong Cork Pn, 
Company, 3005 Ce K 
Stevens Street, De Ou 
Lancaster, ® sy 
Penna. © ‘ 

* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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This advertisement is not and is under no ci to be as an 


“Er alohamtb glider thd adtenadeanetyatedeaccaiiod” 
, ata Seles & aioe cation ne 
New Issue 
$6,500,000 
Walworth Company 
Convertible 3%4% Debentures 
Dated May 1, 1946 Due May 1, 1976 


Price: 103% 
and accrued interest from May 1, 1946 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned 


@s are registergd dealers in securities im this 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


May 10, 1946 


This announcement eppears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
f an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the respective 
Pri spectuses. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $115 per share 
Plus accrued dividends from May 10, 1946 


142,967 Shares* 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 
Price $31. per share 


*This advertisement relates only to 42,814 shares of the Preferred Stock and 88,564 shares 
of the Common Stock. The remaining shares of Preferred Stock are to be issued to holders 
of the Company's outstanding Preferred Stock pursuant to an Exchange Offer made by the 
Ce omp any and the remaining shares of Common Stock have been subscribed for by exercise 
of subscription warrants issued by the Company to the holders of its outstanding Common 
Stock 


Copies of the respective Prospectuses may be obtained from only 
such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Otis & Co. 

(Incorporated) 
Brailsford & Co. Loewi & Co. Mackubin, Legg & Co. 
Mullaney, Ross & Co. Sills, Minton & Co., Inc. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach Webster & Gibson W. D Gradison & Co. 
Hill & Co. Gordon Meeks & Co. Dempsey & Company 
Kirchofer & Arnold, Inc. Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


Ira Haupt & Co. The Robinson-Humphrey & Co. 
a May &, 1946 


U. S. TO TRANSAMERICA 


Sam H. Husbands, former Re 
struction Finance Corp. director. 
take over, June 1, as executive \j 
president of Transamerica Corp 

central holding company in A 
Giannini’s vast financial empire. | 
will put him back in private bani 
after 13 years with RFC, but ther 
considerable difference between 
South Carolina banking on \ 

Husbands cut his teeth and the » 
tacular Giannini methods. 


he amassed $1,000 from odd jobs 4 
set himself up in the construction | 
ness. At the age of 19, he was mai 
$6,000 a year. Since then, his inter 
have been big. A measure of thei 
is his building of Soldier Field, Chica 
and many large plants. 
friend of Ogden Armour, and fo 
mour & Co. alone he built plant 
over the country which totaled : 
than $30,000,000. This dynamic 
thusiasm is centered now in City lc 

Sometimes Bill Sinek goes 
back riding. But mostly, he wor 
planning new ways for City Ice ' 
ticipatesthe country’s needs and taste 
hot and cold. 


POINT FOR PITTSBURGH 


The contention of Pittsburgh's ¢ 
solicitor, Anne X. Alpern, that the Pi 
burgh Railways Co.’s 49 underlie 
pamies are “creditors,” not “ow? 
of that property, and are thus s bie t 
federal bankruptcy action (BW- 
13’46,p46), was upheld last week by 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Ph 
delphia. 


Set aside by the latest decision ' 
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t shares, and only 24% of the 


lier ruling of U. S. District Judge 
on McVicar that there was no way 
ch the underliers, 36 of which are 
ed or controlled by the parent Phila- 
ig Co., and two of which (repre- 
ing important routes of the system) 
sontrolled by the Mellon interests. 
remains to be seen, however, just 
much the Court of Appeals de- 
which directs the district court 
the underliers and bring them 
the case, will actually speed reor- 
ation of the Pittsburgh Railways. 
ce there is no question as to their 
solvency, the “independent” 
could appeal any district 
order placing them under the 
uptcy jurisdiction. The Mellon 
sts, even though such action is not 
ccted, could also cancel the leases of 
companies and pull out. This 
d leave the street railway system in 
en worse muddle tlian it is now, 


erger O. K’d 


Marquette stockholders’ 
ton C. & O. plan fizzles. 
senting group may ask for 
ef under Virginia law. 


. 
atid 


Despite earlier Wall Street predic- 
s (BW—Nov.3’45,p20), Robert R. 
png, chairman of the Chesapeake & 
o Ry., encountered little real op- 
ition last week when Pere Mar- 
te Ry. stockholders voted on merg- 
with the parent C.&O. system 
bugh an exchange of stock. 
)pposition Dwindles—That a ma- 
y of Pere Marquette’s common 
es would accept the offer was a fore- 
e conclusion because of C.&O.’s 
ptime ownership of some 60% of 
issue. Thus it was not surprising 
only 6% of the outstanding com- 
i registered against the merger. 
uprising, however, was the small 
bunt of the two preferred stock is- 
s voted against the plan, especially 
new of the recent strenuous efforts 
a dissenting stockholder group to 
tat it. Despite this group’s charges 
the merger terms did not suffi- 
tly recognize the substantial amount 
outstanding preferred dividend ar- 
, and unduly favored C.&O., 
ers of only 5% of the prior prefer- 
re- 
d finally thought it worth their 
le to vote adversely. 

waits ICC Action—A majority of 
class of voting stock is sufficient 
et the laws of Michigan, where the 
Marquette is incorporated, to ap- 
¢ such a merger. Thus all that is 
necessary to make it an accom- 


ned fact, since C.&O. stockholders 


recently O.K.’d the proposal, is for 
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TO MANAGEMENT 


Readers of these pages have no 
doubt become aware during the past 
few months of the stirring of an 
American business giant which has 
been sleeping (restlessly) these past 

five long years. This 
giant, known by 


sundry names in sundry 
companies, is most widely recognized 
as ‘export business.’ 


When war came in 1939, it inter- 
rupted a strong and steady surge of 
our export volume to what doubtless 
would have been an all-time normal 
high. War, to be sure, pushed these 
figures to staggering levels after 
1940, but little of the demand was 
normal and most of the goods were 
loaned or leased. 


In 1939, the last normal year, the total 
figure of more than 3 billion dollars 
of exported domestic merchandise 
testified to a remarkable comeback 
in the marketing abroad of goods 
made-in-America. Export (and import) 
was a growing factor 

in the planning of 
thousands of com- 


pany manage- 


ments all over 
the country. 


Now (with the war gradually getting 
over) there is much evidence that 
many managements are studying anew 
the foreign market. And it is pre- 


cisely at that that Business 


Week comes in. 


point 


The war interrupted Business Week's 
foreign planning, too. Our growing 
network of business-newsmen in Europe 
and the Far East was engulfed by the 
surge of armies and the tides of cen- 
sorship. Herbert Leopold, Business 
Week correspondent in Tokyo since 
1937, was alternately imprisoned and 
interned by the Japanese from De- 
cember 7, 1941, until the surrender. 
the 


Business Week was 


cause of his arrest, a story reserved 


Ironically, 


for telling in this space at a later date. 


Waldemar 
Hoeffding, Busi- 
ness Week Berlin 
correspondent 
1929, was 
heard from last in 
1940. Only in Latin 


America, where we 


since 


now have correspondents in every 
major country south of the border, 
were we able to maintain full foreign 
reporting of business news during the 
war. More was not possible. 


But now we are rebuilding. A growing 
group of Week 
spondents is being trained and posi- 
tioned in the world's business centers 
to furnish American Management with 
the kind of information needed to 
bring the export giant back to life. 


Business corre- 


Already || men have been added to 
Business Week's foreign staff. More 
men land plans) are on the way. And 
that's what | propose to keep you 
advised of in the memoranda which 
follow this. 


Vaud Miodpranr 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Investors: F.Y.1. 

Long familiar to newspapermen are 
the cryptic initials F.Y.I. (for your in- 
formation). Attached to inter-office 
memos, these three letters demand and 
get prompt attention, denote contents 
both interesting and valuable. Just off 
the press is the current Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane “Security and 
Industry Survey” — carries with it an 
unwritten F.Y.1. for investors from this 
nationwide investment firm. 

No sketchy brochure, the “S and I 
Survey” contains 64 pages of invest- 
ment information designed to help in- 
vestors in planning their investment 
strategy. Logically organized, the Sur- 
vey contains a discussion of business 
trends, presents pre-planned portfolios 
for different objectives covering initial 
investments of $2,500 and $25,000. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AM AMALTTICAL GUIDE FOR imVESTORS 5 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE FENNER « BEANE 


« piwe svecetT sew 


Security and Industry Survey 
A helping hand to investors 

Here, too, will be found such concrete 
investment aids as: A list of companies 
which have paid dividends for thirty 
years or more; a section on Preferred 
Stocks of various classifications; a page 
on Off-Board stocks; an article on the 
outlook for interest rates complete with 
pictorial story and charts; a fixed in- 
come section covering U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, railroads, utilities and 
bond selections of varying types. 

Industries Assessed: Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the “S and I 
Survey” deals with individual analyses 
of 34 industries (specifically men- 
tioned: 324 issues), gives at a glance 
outlook for each industry as a whole 
with suggestions for long-term invest- 
ment, liberal income or appreciation. 

Published to help investors, readers 
are invited to “help themselves,” need 
only send a request* and a copy of the 
“Security and Industry Survey” will be 
mailed promptly without obligation. 
M L, P, F & B is certain they will find 
it a ready source of reference. 

*Address requests for your copy of the “Srecuriry 
and Inpustry Survey’ to: Department “BW,”’ 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to accord it official permission. 

There has been no indication so far 
that dissatisfied Pere Marquette stock- 
holders have any intention of taking 
legal action in a final effort to obtain 
better treatment. There is a possibility, 
however, that such dissenters later on 
may have an alternative open to them. 
e Equal Treatment-Statutes of Vir- 
ginia, C.&O.’s home state, provide 
that shareholders of Virginia corpora- 
tions who object to a merger involving 
their company are entitled to demand 
the fair cash value of their shares as of 
the day before the stockholders’ meet- 
ing on the merger. 

Even though Pere Marquette is not 
a Virginia corporation, there’s a chance 


that its stockholders may 
ilarly since managements 
Marquette and C.&O., at 
ICC merger hearings, offer: 
dition of subsequent ICC 
accord Pere Marquette sto 


necessary, the same rights + 


have had if their company 
Virginia corporation. 
e Stock Racktge-tede: t 
merger each share of Per 
common would be exchang 
half share of C.&O. cor 
preferred would receive * 


of new C.&O. 34% pret 


vertible initially into 1.6 sha; 


mon) and #s of a share of c 
the prior preference 1 shar 
preferred and 4 share of co: 


ms of 
Margy 
g* 
non 

fag 


rred 


s of ¢ 
mon, 
of CA 
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The 1946 Boom in New 


Recent price weakness in Treasury 
and municipal obligations, and the 
uneasiness uncovered on occasion 
lately in the stock and corporate 
bond markets, have been reflected 
in the current stickiness of many new 
bond issues and in the lower bids 
now being made at competitive bid- 
ding sales (BW—May11’46,p111). 


The same factors, however, don’t ap- 


Airlines Food Corp. comm...........++- 
Rie Peadeects, Tne... ORNS. 6. sss ccc caccase 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet comm..... 
American Air Filter comm.............. 
American Molasses comm...............- 
Anderson-Pritchard Oil comm........... 
Amold Brilhart, Ltd., comm............ 
Burry Biscuit pfd. 
Capital Records comm. ............206- 
Ra Me. CtOMRET CONNME. . 2 26. ccc ccccsse 
Ree: errr 
Colonial Mills comm. ..............00- 
Eee DMO CONNEE. . o 2 ke skccacaceee 
Doyle Mfg. comm. . 
Dumont Electric comm. . 
Electromaster comm. 

Flamingo Air Service comm...........+. 
D. B. Fuller units. . 
General Products comm.............e+- 
Globe Aircraft pfd. . . 
ee ee eee eee eee ee 
SE SINE. ica aes s nee ea ieendes 56%» 
Island Air Ferries comm................ 
arene WOME. a... kt wn basececes< 
Latin American Airways comm..........- 
National Skyway Freight comm........-. 
New Haven Clock & Watch pfd.......... 
Pratt’s Frozen Foods comm. 
Red Top Brewing comm..............-- 
Reliance Mfg. pfd... 
Sonotone pfd. - 
Trans-Caribbean Air comm.............. 
Tri-United Plastics comm. ..........-<0- 
Universal Winding comm.............-- 
a EL... 2 cd cakonpaaceestdes 
eS TO WIGS s vn bn os 00d cege dhe 
UE ONE. a onc cn acis bars 06 ebes das 


Stock Issues 


pear to be hampering the sale o 
stock offerings. Thus far, th 


ordinary 1946 record in thi 
sample of which is tabulate: 
remains unsullied. 

Last week, for example, 
successful sale of 29 new i 


volving some 1,024,000 shares 


ferred and 2,165,000 shares . 


mon. 

Offered Recent 
at Bid 
$6.00 $9.75 
11.00 14.25 
31.00 30.00 
2.75 14.75 
15.50 16.375 
19.00 27.375 
2.00 2.00 
26.50 26.25 
19.50 28.25 
10.75 11.375 
4.25 5.375 
30.00 43.50 
7.25 10.75 
10.00 10.25 
4.75 9 625 
4.375 4.625 
2.00 2.125 
5.50 12.00 
2.50 2.125 
10.00 8.00 
11.00 8.625 
35.00 41.50 
3.00 2.75 
20.25 14.50 
3.00 2.875 
5.00 4.875 
21.00 22.00 
6.00 5.25 
10.50 11.50 

103.50 100.00 
23.00 74.00 
3.00 3.625 
2.00 2.00 
8 00 12.625 
3.00 2.625 
5.00 5.375 
7.50 11.25 
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now GREER 
ENGINEERING 


PRESENTS 


A AIR-CONTROLLED HI-GLOSS 
‘4 COOLING TUNNEL 


WITH SECTIONAL STEEL BELT 


pe ae heal 


N EVER until now has it been possible to cool 
chocolate-coated goods in a straight-through tun- 
nel under such scientifically perfect conditions. This 
new Greer Hi-Gloss Cooling Tunnel is a major 
postwar achievement for Greer Engineers— growing 
out of the tremendous wartime lessons learned in 
the use of new materials, new research and manufac- 
turing methods, and new creative thinking in design. 

The new Hi-Gloss Cooling Tunnel is well named. 
It produces mass-consumption chocolate-coated 
bars or biscuits—or best quality chocolates—that 
have higher gloss with longer shelf life. 

Primarily because of two unique Greer features, 


this is possible. First, because the Hi-Gloss Tunnel 
assures balanced air control: the right temperature 
air at the right place at the right time. Second, be- 
cause the sectional steel bele absorbs heat quickly, 
cooling the bottoms with unequaled speed. 

The Greer Hi-Gloss Cooling Tunnel also com- 
bines automatic self-cleaning with low maintenance. 
Chocolate experts declare it to be one of the most 
effective machines ever designed for the confection- 
ery and bakery trades. ... For free, complete in- 
formation on the new Greer Hi-Gloss Cooling 
Tunnel, write today to J. W. Greet Company, Dept. 
W-5, 119 Windsor Sc., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


MARKETING 


companies will be called 
merchants to help out. 

An interesting sidelight hc ¢ \ ; 
these merchants are clamorit> fo; ; 


Pendulum Swings to Credit 


Manufacturers, as well as banks and finance companies, 
are urging dealers to emphasize instalment sales. Strategy is aided 
by lower interest rates. increasing flow of merchandise. 


As soon as more goods (especially of 
the hard type) reach the market, con- 
sumers will be prodded, as never before, 
to buy on credit instead of cash. 

Already banks and finance companies 

have cranked up claborate newspaper 
and radio campaigns advertising the ad- 
vantages of going into debt. Depart- 
ment stores continue to lure new charge- 
account customers with such blandish- 
ments as nylons and white shirts. And 
behind the scenes manufacturers are 
educating dealers to emphasize instal- 
ment sales while for Spey cash on 
the barrelhead. 
e The Strategy—The paradox of trying 
to create a host of new debtors when 
savings and incomes are so high resolves 
itself into some very smart marketing 
strategy. 

Manufacturers and their dealers know 
that competition is going to become in- 
creasingly tough. Extension of credit is 
supposed to ease that situation by (1) 
enabling consumers to keep buying 
once their blacklog of cash dwindles, 
and (2) creating a bond between con- 
sumers and the merchants to whom they 
are in debt. ; 

As an added attraction for the con- 

sumer, interest rates on instalment 
credit are sure to come down. This will 
be a byproduct of the rapidly intensify- 
ing competition between banks and f- 
nance companies to underwrite the sales 
debt (BW—May11'46,p111). 
e Auto Rates Drop—Gorged with de- 
posits, some 11,000 of the nation’s 15,- 
000 banks are figuring on going into 
auto and home appliance financing—a 
decision that puts them squarely into 
competition with such old-line finance 
companies as C.1.T., General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., and Commercial 
Credit. An early result of this scrap is 
that annual rates on auto instalment 
loans are dropping from an average 6% 
to 5%, and—occasionally—even less 
(BW —Sep.22'45,p76). 

Autos, of course, are the No. | instal- 
ment item, accounting for about one- 
third of outstanding instalment credit 
in prewar times, and about one-fifth of 
outstanding consumer credit of every 
type. 
e Credit Buyers Favored—That autos 
will retain their No. ] spot in immediate 
postwar times is a foregone conclusion. 
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lending institutions to revamp thei; 
lection systems. Customarily, © sy 
pay their instalments at the ban} 


finance company, or by mail. \oy ¢ 
dealers want the instalmeits x 
through their stores—the idea being 
course, that the customer wi! hay 
make numerous personal visit: and y 
be tempted to buy something ¢ 
Banks and finance companic, are ly 
ing a sharp bout with this poscr, fear 
the results of burdening the dealer y; 
extra bookkeeping, as well a: a |p 
hole for dishonesty. 
e Uptrend Begins—The big }ooy 
time sales won't really come, of cou 
until there is an upturn in dealcr stog 
and until Regulation W—the Fed 
Reserve Board restriction on credit 
removed, But already some omicn of 
future has appeared. Latest figures 
outstanding instalment credit indic 
a level of around $2,500,000,000 
against $1,900,000,000 a car a 
(BW—Apr.27'46,p10). ‘Total consung 
credit—instalment, charge — accouy 
single-payment, short-term, and sem 
—now amounts to $6,500,000,000 
against $5,300,000,000 level reached: 
early 1945. 

With new highs in time sales j 
prospect (some prophets foresce a thr 
fold expansion over prewar levels), 2 


Auto dealers, in fact, make no bones 
about their intentions to favor credit— 
as against cash—buyers, for the simple 
reason that time sales are more profita- 
ble. On such transactions, the dealer 
gets normal profit plus commission as 
msurance agent for the finance com- 
pany, plus unused portions of a reserve 
account. 

But even later, when supply and de- 
mand are more nearly equal, the amount 
of instalment sales in the auto field still 
should exceed the prewar levels because 
consumers will be drawn by cheaper and 
cheaper rates. A significant report is that 
some banks already are planning to cut 
the simple interest rate on auto loans 
to an unheard of 3%. 

e Store Collections?—Electrical appli- 
ance, tire, farm implement, and furni- 
ture dealers likewise are making arrange- 
ments for a much higher level of time 
sales. Merchants in each of these cate- 
gories are planning an expansion of with banks and finance companies pil 
their lines, making cash sales and a mod- __licly acknowledging their desire to m 
erate use of open credit (charge ac- loans, manufacturers will show a mark¢ 
counts) inadequate. Banks and «alent tendency to stop underwriting the 


Pe eR ke 
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DEPARTMENT STORE TAKES TO THE STAGE 


Short of floor space and eager to expand, F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Columb 
(Ohio) department store, beat the building jam by buying its neighbor, th 
20-year-old Columbus Auditorium, and converting it into a housewares 
appliance annex (above). The balcony became a warehouse; the stage—fo 
point for the selling floor—exhibits model kitchens; the scenery storage 100 
is now a home service department, with space available for small clubs a 
organizations. Total cost was $325,000—and a minimum of scarce materil 
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PORTANT 
REASONS ~ 


Why lt Wilt Fay lyon te Specify 


RELIANCE Series “C’? MOTORS 


1. Protecting enclosures keep out dirt, chips, oil, excess 
moisture. 


2. Steel stators for strength. 


3. Thirteen-step winding treatment, for maximum stator 
protection. 


4. Pressure cast aluminum rotors provide trouble-free 
windings. 


5. Heavy shafts, liberally designed for added strength. 


6. Precision bearing mount affords real protection to bear- 
ings and windings. 


7. Optional lead outiet arrangement permits machine 
mounting with elimination of conduit box. 


8. Flange and face type brackets offer alternative methods 
of machine application. 


Write today for Bulletin C-118 which 
gives more complete details on these 8 
advantages and offers many additional 
reasons why it will pay you to specify 
Reliance Series C Motors. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
= & ENGINEERING CO. 
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1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo ® Chicago e Cincinnati « Denver * Detroit 
Gary « Greenville « Houston ¢ Kalamazoo « Kansas City + Knoxville 
los Angeles « Milwaukee © Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans *« New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh @ Portland, Ore. © Rockford, lll. * St. Louis 
San Francisco « Seattle ¢ Syracuse « Tampa « Tulsa « Washington, D. C. 
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- RELIANCE*“,, MOTORS 


“BUILDING BETTER PRODUCTS FOR 40 YEARS" 
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SCHELM 
Polar-Freez 


Yesterdays Plone... 
TODAY’S LEADER 


Forty years of manufac- 
turing experience in the fabrication of 
of metal products, plus an enviable 
record of pioneering in the quick- 
freezing and cold storage of foods, 
combine to assure outstanding quality 
and « brilliant future for the Schelm 
Poler~ Freez. Sold under exclusive 
franchises by leading stores and 
dealers. 


Versatility 


A combination of compe- 
tent research specialists in 
the fields of mechanics, 
chemistry, and electronics 
enable us to solve indus- 
trial problems in any of 


these fields and combina- 
tions of them. e« We are 
“Engineers’ Engineers.” 


Ask your secretary to write us 
for “COMPETITION” —the exec- 
utive’s monthly survey of ap- 
plied researchand engineering. 
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dealers and the public, leaving such 
business to the professionals. 

e Bank Plan Suggested—Most notablic 
example in this direction is Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., which has carried 
as much as $90,000,000 in consumer 
paper and $60,000,000 in dealer paper 
on its books. During the war these fig- 
ures shrunk to $800,000 and $4,250,- 
000 respectively, and now International 
doesn’t want them to rise again. “The 
manufacturer,” International is writing 
its dealers, “{should] concentrate his 
time, energy, and working capital on 
the function he is equipped to perform 
most efficiently and economically: ‘The 
manufacture of goods and their distribu- 
tion to retail outlets.” 

Resultantly, International is advising 
dealers to finance purchases and floor 
stocks through the banks. The suggested 
plan involves acceptance by local banks 
of customer notes on a nonrecourse basis 
(that is, without dealer guarantee). But 
to protect the banks against losses on 
repossessions, dealers would set up sepa- 
rate rescrve accounts. 

International is not forcing dealers 
to accept the plan, but hopes that over 
a per of years virtually all financing 
will be taken care of on a local basis by 
the banks. 
e Tire Companies, ‘Too—Similarly, sev- 
eral of the big tire companies are evi- 
dencing their desire to stop the carrying 
of dealers’ floor stocks, and are now 
urging the distributors to finance inven- 
tory and sale of their widely diversified 
lines through lending institutions. 


RECORD BUYS WCAU 


Subject to Federal Communications 
Commission approval, J. David Stern’s 
Philadelphia Record will buy WCAU, 
one of radio’s biggest money makers, 
for $6,000,000. The actual cash outlay, 
however, comes to only about half that 
figure since the $6,000,000 price tag 
on the radio station covers $3,000,000 
in cash and securities. 

To the radio industry, the deal looks 
more like a merger than a sale, for the 
Levy brothers (Dr. Leon and _ Isaac), 
principal owners of the 50,000-watt 
station, will become directors of the 
Record Co. and thus extend their influ- 
ence into publishing. Reasons for the 
transaction secm to be threefold: 

(1) Competition among Philadelphia 
advertising media has been getting 
tougher since the Bulletin acquired 
WPEN (for $660,000) and the Inquirer 
bought WFIL (for $1,900,000). ‘Thus 
WCAU and the Record will benefit by 
single ownership. 

(2) The Levys may have figured that 
Columbia Broadcasting System—in 
which they are also stockholders—would 
benefit by the sale. CBS is trying 
to buy KOV, San Francisco (for $950,- 
000), and this deal conceivably might 


The Big Ten 


With most carnings stat 
for last year in by now, retiling 
ten biggest entities can be d\. 
cerned. Not included in the tab 
are manufacturers who als) dj 
tribute (tire and oil comp.nics 
Most breathless entry 011 the 
1945 list is Gimbel Bros. \ hich 
managed to overcome merchan 
dise shortages skillfully ciough 
(BW—May11'46,p68) to race 
from its No. 16 position in 194) 
to No. 10 in 1945. Figures are net 
sales in millions of dollars: 


(2) Sears, Roebuck .. 1,045.3 


(3) Safeway Stores.. 664.8 
(4) Montgomery Ward 654.8 
(5) J. C. Penney.... 549.1 
(6) F. W. Woolworth 477.1 
(7) Kroger Grocery.. 457.3 
(8) Allied Stores....  241.9° 
(9) American Stores. 233.5 
230.0 


(10) Gimbel Bros. .... 


* 1944 saics (1945 mot yet availabi 
But ranking would not be changed + 
later figures. 


be denied by the FCC on the grouné 
that CBS already has enough station 
if the criss-cross in stock ownershi 
with WCAU permits counting WCAl 
as CBS-owned or dominated. 

(3) Forthcoming developments ; 
broadcasting can best be handled unde 
broad ownership, such as supplied by: 
newspaper. 

rhe Record is planning a $3,000,000) 
plant to house the radio station, the 
newspapers, and allied publishing ver 
tures. 


CLEVELAND SUNDAY PAPER 


For the first time since the Cleveland 
News-Leader expired 15 years ago, 
northeastern Ohio has a Sunday news 
paper in addition to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Called the Cleveland Sunday 
Sun, the newcomer made its appear 
ance on May 5 with E. T. Flood as pu 
lisher. It sells for a dime, and has a 
initial circulation of 70,000 (against the 
Plain Dealer's 413,000). 

Western Newspaper Union does the 
printing, and Transradio furnishes the 
wire service. The first issue carried n0 
advertising, but the second had a sc2t- 
tering of paid space. 

Ownership has not been disclosed 
One rumor, persistently denied, is that 
the backer is “Mickey” McBride, ownct 
of the Cleveland Browns (Cleveland: 
entry in the All-American Footbal 
League), and principal owner of both 
Yellow Cab and Checker Cab of Cleve: 
land. ; 

The Sun says it has no plans for % 
coming a daily. 
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batman Bill Lags 


Modified measure aimed at 
opping secret discounts may 
ie with this Congress unless 
ion comes before recess. 


Despite approval by Secretary of 
ommerce Henry Wallace, Attorney 
neral Tom Clark, and the Federal 
rade Commission, Rep. Wright Pat- 
san’s new bill designed to stop secret 
iscounts probably will go over till next 
ear. It’s a tossup whether the House 
ill act before the summer recess, and 
ith a long recess in prospect, the bill 
s likely to die with expiration of the 
present Congress next January. 

Patman believes evidenee presented 
in the antitrust trial of the Great Atlan- 
c & Pacific Tea Co. at Danville, Il. 
BW —Apr.6'46,p78), has shown up a 
ophole in the Robinson-Patman Act. 
le hopes to plug this by adding to 
section 2 (A) a proviso which would re- 
huire sellers to make their prices and dis- 
punts known and available to all. 
Change Recommended—Writing to 
harman Hatton Sumners of the 
louse Judiciary Committee, Secretary 
Vallace and Attorney General Clark 
oined in recommending a language 


change in Patman’s bill (H. R. 4201) 
which would make it clear that a seller 
would not be expected to seek out 
every one of his customers or potential 
customers and notify each individually 
of his prices and discounts. As suggested 
by them, the bill would be changed to 
read: 

“That no seller shall sell a commod- 
ity ata price or at a discount, by reason 
of quantities sold, or seasonal orders, or 
for any other reason, unless he has un- 
dertaken in good faith (1) to make 
known to all of his customers that such 
payment and/or discount is available to 
them under the same conditions and 
(2) to make such price and/or discount 
in fact available under the same condi- 
tions to all of his customers for a rea- 
sonable period of time, according to 
customary trade practices.” 

e Wallace’s View—Wallace said he be- 
lieved the bill would tend to strengthen 
the Robinson-Patman Act in accom- 
plishing its basic objective and would 
be generally beneficial to small business. 

Always a stickler for formalities, FTC 
suggested a technical amendment, but 
was batted down by J. Howard McGrath, 
acting attorney general at the time. 
FTC grudingly said, however, that it is 
“predisposed to the support of any rea- 
sonable proposal to make the purposes 
of the Robinson-Patman Act more 
effective, as this bill seeks to do.” 


A POUND OF BUTTER—AND IT’S ALL LEGAL 


With the law helping with the packaging, the lady got her butter (above)—a 
whole pound of it. The New Jersey Federated Egg Producers Assn., farmer’s 
cooperative, went to bat last week to break the black market by the simple 
stratagem of selling in quantity at ceiling prices. And nearly 12,000 house- 
wives, men on their day off, lined up at Reading Terminal Market, Philadel- 
phia, to wait—some six hours—for their share. About 4,000 Ib., a third of the 
12,000-Ib. shipment, was sold the first day. National Farmers Union has prom- 
ised the co-op 32,000 Ib. of butter a week—to be shared with New York. 
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LL during the depression and war 
A years, Better Homes & Gardens 
magazine was helping millions of 
families dream and plan the homes 
they couldn’t have at the time. 


Now they’re going to have them- 
in the biggest homemaking boom 
in history. 


And as the millions of dreams 
crystallize into buying, do you see 
BH&G in an entirely new light — as 
your highway into the tremendous 
home market it has helped to shape ? 


Vala et eh Pie oe os 


Paears | 


uatle 
NO, PLACE 


WIRE (OME 


— and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 


Be, 
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This much soup pays 


the freight on a whole can! 


'teewn 


OU'’LL find mighty few bargains these days, but here’s 

one that’s right in your kitchen cupboard! Next time you 
open a can of soup, measure a spoonful. One spoonful repre- 
sents the average cost of shipping the whole can of soup by 
railroad from the cannery to you. 


Freight charges on most other products are equally small. Today, 
railroads receive an average of less than one cent for moving 
2000 pounds of freight one mile. 


But, as materials, fuel and wages continue to increase in cost, 
it is inevitable that freight rates must be adjusted upwards, so 
the railroads can continue to provide the service all America 
expects and needs for prosperity. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Resurgent Spiegg 

No. 3 mail house’s sale; 
far to justify its program of, 
tail expansion, prompted by 
setback received in wartime 


Announcement that Apri 
Spiegel, Inc., the country’s \ 
order house, would hit §$ 
70% above April, 1945, and that 
for the first four months of 194 
$29,000,000, would be 40%-51)% 4) 
of last year, made good readi 
Spiegel stockholders last month 

Prospects are good for 194 
close to $100.000.000. Such a y 
if reached will go far to justify tl 
gressive retail expansion prog: 
gurated two years ago by the $1. 
firm. Drastic measures were takea a 


credit restrictions of Regulation \\ 
1943 had cut Spiegel’s “Credit On| 
mail-order business in half and put} 


company $2,300,000 in the r 1 (BY 
Apr.28'45,p96). 

e Other Signposts—Other 1 
hearten stockholders and convince | 
trade that Spiegel’s expansion progr 
is solid: 

Election to the board of director 
Donald Nelson, former Sears execut 
vice-president and wartime WPB hea 
and Clement D. Ryan, until last yc 
president of Montgomery Ward, a 
now president of Spiegel-owned Wh 
ney Department Store in San Dieg 
Calif. 

Word that the Chicago managemen 
engineering firm of Booz, Allen & Ha 
ilton, veteran of similar jobs for Mon 
gomery Ward, Chicago Mail Order C 
(now Alden’s), and other big retailer 
has nearly completed a study of manag: 
ment methods, operations, and plan 
layouts which Spiegel hopes will bette 
profits by cutting operating costs. 
eIn the Black—Though still a po 
third compared with Sears’ billion 
dollar sales record in 1945, and Ward 
$655,000,000, Spiegel’s netted $1,152 
000 profit in 1945 on $70,000,000 sale 
after barely breaking even in 1944. Mos 
of the proft came from retail operation 
but the mail-order division also showe 
its first profit ia four years on the fi 
season’s business. 

Author of the “Five Store” retail « 
pansion program which is pullin 
Spiegel’s out of the red is young Moai 
J. Spiegel, Jr., president and grandso 
of the founder. His plan represents hi 
second rejuvenation of the compam 
since he took over the management m 
1932. 
e Rural Emphasis—The depression yea" 
had cut Spiegel sales from a 1929 high 
of $24,000,000 to $7,000,000 in 1932 
Launching the “No Money Dowt- 
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AT THE MILLS continuous 
machines are operating faster 
and faster to make fabrics for 
the many things you need 
today. 


Standards for cotton yarn 
and fabrics are higher than ever 
before... they must be evenly 
dyed ... softer yet stronger and 
tougher ... have asilken sheen. 


Mercerizing is the process 
used and chemical assistants, 
containing a new Commercial 
Solvents product, make it pos- 
sible to speed up production as 
much as fifty per cent. 


(COMMERCIAL 


bad, 


FASTER 
AND FASTER 


" Clothes Chit Look Late? 
VA Near Lovger 


Because of these recent 
developments in the merceriz- 
ing process, there will be more 
and better looking shirts, hose, 
dresses, sweaters and other ap- 
parel items... available sooner 
at a more economical price. 


One hundred years ago a chemist named 
John Mercer filtered caustic through a cotton 
bag, and noted that the cotton not only shrank 
but became much tougher and stronger. In his 
honor the process was called “‘mercerizing.” 
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. .. this bellows joint for absorbing thermal expansion in piping? We 


at MagniLastic are proud of being the first to design and build success- 
fully a standard expansion joint that is packless... lighter in weight... 
easier to install... maintenance-free . . . requires no annealing ... no 
reinforcing rings . . . no-periodic replacement . ..no supporting hangers 
or fittings .. . operates at pressures from vacuum to 1000 psi . . tem- 


peratures from minus 300° to plus 1600°F. ... and is available in pipe 


sizes from 2 to 24 inches. For further information, request Bulletin 540 


(MAGNI||ASTIC ) 


division of 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


No Charge for Credit” policy \ hich 
company followed for ten «car. 
built sales to a 1941 peak of 557. 
000, earned nearly $20,000, 
company in the ten years.  nder} 
direction, Spiegel’s concent: .ited 
small town and farm custonicrs, }y 
credit business by promoting }:igh ay. 
age orders, refusing to accept order 
less than $5. 

After 1943’s big loss, Spiege! decid 
to save the company by following | 
bigger rivals into the retail store field 
balance mail-order with ret,il 
sales. 

e Specialty Chains—Instead of copy 
Sears’ and Ward’s general departme 
store pattern of operations, Spieg 
started buying up specialty cliains, 
tie in with its five mail-orde: Cepat 
ments—women’s fashions,  childreg 
clothing, men’s clothing, home fumig 
ings, and farm-hardware-auto supplie 

By this month, Spiegel-owned tet 
outlets totaled 160—73 women’s fas! 
stores, four children’s stores, nine | 
furnishing stores, and 54 farm-hardy 
auto stores, plus 20 separately operat 
Federal Stores and the big Whitney] 
partment Store on the West C 
Latest acquisitions were last mont 
purchase of a leading Richmond (\ 
furniture store and of the J & R Mo: 
Supply Co. chain of 54 auto ac: 
stores. Plans for men’s clothing stor 
are still in the blueprint stage. 

e Getting the Know-How -Spicge!’ 

working with the hope that by taki 
over adult retail organizations, with « 
perienced personnel, it acquires t 
know-how essential to operate profit 

and can thereby avoid the gricf Sea 
and Ward’s experienced in their « 

retail operations. 

Experiditures for 1945 and 1946 stor 

purchases have not been revealed. | 
company reported spending $5,000) 
in 1944 fer its first 105 retail outlet 
Funds for financirig the purchases hagiowly 
come partly from .the company’s ¢ vin, 
reserves, improved. by a $20,000. 
drop in accounts receivable-since 1° 
plus a $7,500,000 bank loan negotiat 
last November with a syndicate of \< 
Yark and Chicago banks. 
e Additional Shares—Stockholders at 
April annual meeting also authoriz 
issuance of an additional 1,250,\\\ 
shares of common stock. Proceeds fr 
their sale can presumably be uscd 
complete the expansion program. 

Future Spiegel plans call for remod 


; 
é 
' 
: 
' 


ing and modernizing retail outlets, pugjomn 
chase of additional retail stores, ag th 
mail-order plant improvements. A stucgggncat 


to determine whether additional! magjjant 
order plants outside Chicago would ¢ 
operating costs is being made. 
Catalog order desks, already plac 
in 24 former Sally stores, will be adde 
in other Spiegel stores to bolster mai 
order volume and profits, and plans 
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ie]. Spiegel, ]r., specialized in re- 
pecialty shops to bring his com- 
out of 1943’s red to a net profit 
er $1,000,000 in 1945. 


p drawn to open catalog order 
s in separate locations. 

erimental—Catalog desks in filling 
bns of the Deeprock Oil Co. have 
abandoned, but desks in four east- 
brocery supermarkets are being con- 


bd on an experimental basis. 

ite of the improved showing, 
skeptics still have their fingers 
d. Nobody is selling a retail store 
» these days, they point out, and 
wonder if high-priced retail out- 
vill continue to pay off when com- 
on gets tough again. 


NDARDS FOR SEALS 


wly the American Standards Assn. 
ving the ponderous weight of its 
rade associations, 21 professional 
echnical organizations, and ten fec- 
governmental units toward a pro- 
of evaluating the seals of approval 
dustrial and consumer products, as 
d by trade associations, publica- 
, and other organizations. 

¢ inclusion of consumer goods is 
tly related to recent broadening of 
-s work (BW—Mar.30’46,p82), 
the movement toward evaluating 
began several years ago. A group 
mmercial: testing laboratories de- 
i then that downgrading of some 
fications was common enough to 
ant doing something about it, if 
certifications were to continue to 
any significance to buyers. 

y August of 1944 A.S.A.’s commit- 
bn “valid certification” had worked 
a “Proposed American Standard 
ce in Public Approval and Certifi- 
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BIG FACT-FILLED ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 


ON PC GLASS BLOCK CONSTRUCTION 


ow, under one cover, you can 
N get all the information you need 
to reap the full advantages of PC 
Glass Block construction. 

In this 36-page book, illustrated in 
three colors, there are photographs 
of all sorts of PC Glass Block in- 
stallations in a wide variety of build- 
ings. The properties, characteristics 
and functions of the various types 
of block are described, the patterns 
illustrated, the sizes listed. 

The technical data section includes 
authoritative information on light 
transmission, insulation (which 


promotes control of condensation), 


weather resistance, structural 
strength, ease of cleaning and main- 
tenance, exclusion of dust and grit, 
dampening of distracting noise. Lay- 
out tables and drawings of typical 
PC Glass Block installations supple- 
ment detailed specifications for panels 
and for sash and panel combinations. 


No other building material can give 
you all the advantages you get with 
PC Glass Blocks. In many ways 
they promote appearance and efh- 
ciency, yet they also effect worth- 
while economies. 

Start now to prepare for the con- 
struction and remodeling jobs which 
are in prospect. Get all the informa- 
tion you need to satisfy yourself that 
you can use PC Glass Blocks with 
full assurance of satisfactory service. 
Send in the coupon and your free 
copy of our new book will be mailed 
to you promptly, without obligation. 


Also Makers of PC Foameglas Insulation 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 334, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copy of 
your new book, on the use of PC Glass 
Blocks for Commercial, Institutional 
and Public Buildings. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 
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Here’s your best home corral — whether 
you’re going after international, national or 
H regional markets. Midway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, between the North and 
fast-growing Latin American markets, it’s the 
7h real crossroads of the Hemisphere. Here’s a 
* home range where industry finds plenty of 
top hands; a climate which means lower con- 
| struction and operating costs; favorable taxes; 
Ay fast freight service by highway, rail or air; and 
j cheap and abundant fuel, power and raw 
materials. 


And if it’s the Dallas Southwest regional 
market in which you're interested, Mister, 
you've got to serve it from within. Here are 
; 17,000,000 folks, with $13 billion spending 

Z money yearly. It’s the prime region of these 
United States, where crops, industries and 
resources are so widespread and diversified 
that it’s never hog-tied by business depressions. 


This chart is one of many in the report, The Dallas 
Southwest, especially prepared for industrial 
minds that are keen to take advantage of unusual 
opportunities — available to executives requesting 
it on their business letterhead. 


cation Procedures.” Curri tly 4 
mittee is in the process 
final details. 

Its basic principles, |iowe 
pretty thoroughly agreed \:pon 
that a program of certification, }; 
or grade-marking should be py 
specifications that are pul)icly 
and nationally recognized. (2) jj 
be effectively supervised |y 9 y 
qualified body such as a trade ; 
tion or testing laboratory. and 
groups directly concerned, ng 
A.S.A., should be responsible fo; 
ing whether certification or Jabg 
in order. 


MARCH OF TIME 


March of Time, having time 
plus personnel on its hands now § 
production of training films has§ 
will resume production of sp 
films on a very limited scale. (It 
one prewar short, for Chesterfl 

It will serve only clients for 
it can make the sort of pictur 
“meets its standards,” and it q 
ford to be selective because theg 
commercial jobs will be sandwich 
between March of Time editions 
clients are Pan American Worl 
ways and the New York Stod 
change, 


FROSTAIR TO MAKE DEBU 


Frostair, the new combinati 
frigerator and freezer built by (4 
Tire and Liquid Carbonic (BW. 
29’45,p84), will be off the prod 
line sometime this month. The 
will be around $500, well above the 
age for conventional units, ind 
that the makers are aiming for th 
ity market (which is also less co 
tive). 

General Tire dealers will dis 
Frostair in smaller communities; d 
ment and electrical appliance sta 
larger centers. 


FTC GUIDEPOST? 


Consolidated Grocers Corp. i 
ing to Federal Trade Comm 
charges alleging violation of Sec 
the Clayton Act (BW—Mar.2'4 
by stating that its vast acquisiti 
the wholesale grocery field “wert 
solely for the purpose of invest 

The affair now will be threshed' 
formal hearings which may set 34 
cant guidepost in FTC’s handi 
mergers in the distribution field 


KEEP CROSSLEY REPORTS 


Members of the Cooperative : 
of Broadcasting have voted n nt to 
don the “Crossley reports” befor 


1, even if the networks—which 
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DEBY 


binsti NOW it’s photographic material 

F by C being reproduced . .. in the same 
/R\\ ge machine, in exactly the same 

€ prod 7 

_ The see the operator feeding the 

ove thggeR” and a sheet of Ozalid sensi- 

\ggmaterial into the machine. That’s 


r 
Ss, I 


for theigm™et has to be done. 

less Com just twelve seconds a beautiful 
e copy will be delivered — dry, 

il] dist for immediate use—like the prints 

ities; 

nce sto 

orp. is 

Comm 

of Sec 

{ar.2' 


quisiti 
~ were 
invest! 
eshed 
set ai 
handli 

field. 


DRTS 


ant form letters that look like 
original typing ? 

omers and prospects won’t know 

ference, and you'll cut time and 

osts to a fraction. 

have the original typing done on a 


tive AilMMicent letterhead and make Ozalid 
not 09% Black prints directly from it. On 
bet eM ill in the headings and references 
which fie same make of typewriter used to 


original, 


U minite ago 


ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 


on the feedboard. 

It’s the same quick, simple routine 
when you're reproducing engineering 
drawings, office forms, or typed reports. 
And, in addition, there’s this important 
advantage, realized only with OZALID: 


You can select any one of ten differ- 
ent types of Ozalid material ... and re- 
produce the lines or images of your 
original in the color you prefer — black, 
blue, red, or sepia... and on the base 


Want transparent overlays in 
different colors? 


Artists labored for days to do what can 
now be done in minutes. 

Instead of applying inks or paints to 
nonabsorbent surfaces, you simply draw 
individual details in pen or pencil on sepa- 
rate sheets of translucent paper .. . and re- 
produce each on an Ozachrome film of the 
desired color. The job is finished by merely 
overlaying the Ozachromes in register. 


you prefer — paper, cloth, foil, or film. 
Thus, you can always match the print 
to the job at hand! 


For example, in reproducing contin- 
uous-tone photographic subjects, you'll 
probably use OZALID DRYPHOTO, which 
gives you lustrous prints with all the 
tonal values present in the original. Just 
the thing for unique advertising dis- 
plays or dramatic presentation of your 
products in sales catalogs. 


Available now are OZALID MACHINES for 
large, medium, and occasional print pro- 
duction requirements. 


Whichever model you choose, you have 
the same versatility. 


Learn the complete story 
...and see samples of 
the ten types of Ozalid 
prints you will be able to 
make. Write today for 
free booklet No. 95. 


OZALID 


Division of 
GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


PRECISION PARTS 


FROM 
STEM TO STERN 


From the machining of the blank to the 
inspection of each finished piece, the 
production of these stainless-steel valve 
stems was a typical Ace job... typical in 
its accuracy, typical in its economy. 

f you are thinking of a source of 
supply for small parts and assemblies, it 
will pay you to consider Ace, where work 
progresses smoothly from the tool and 
die stase on through stamping, machinin 
heat-treating, oad grinding. Send sketch, 
blueprint, or sample for quotation. 


D 
* * 
“Oy 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA; 


FRE : 
cewcces{IUICK ANSWERS | 


10 YOUR PROBLEM Of 


Chart Size 17°’ x 22”... In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction” will enable you 
to quickly pick out the cost items 
that need careful study. It covers 
the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
facturing Overhead, Administra- 
tion, Selling and Distribution, 

* and Materials... it gives reme- 
, dies for the 37 problems that 
} go to make today’s high costs. 


, Write for your free copy today. ..on 
your company letterhead. 


anja) DESIGNERS FOR 
m2/™ F INDUSTRY, INC. 


VELAPR oe 


complained about the high price of audi- 
ence research—withdraw their support 
(BW—Apr.1}3’46,p94). Until the net- 
works got rambunctious and caused the 
C.A.B. to review its entire status as a 
rating-service, they had been counted 
on to supply around 38% of the 
C.A.B.’s $420,000 budget for 1946. 
Meantime, a tripartite committee of 
broadcasters, advertisers, and agency 
men will attempt to work out a pro- 
gram indicating (1) what kind of rating- 
service is best suited to the industry, 
and (2) how ideal measurements can be 
achieved technically and financially. 
The vote to keep the Crossley service 
temporarily alive was about 3 to 1. 


INDUSTRY FOR NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico, fourth largest state in 
area but fourth from the bottom in 
population, has taken a turn toward 


+ industrialization. Long accustomed to 


less-than-average per capita income 
($632 as against a national average well 
over $1,100), New Mexico traditionally 
has stressed its huge tourist business 
($80,000,000 in the final prewar years), 
its cattle, sheep, oil, potash, and copper, 
its almost limitless reserves of coal and 
nonmetallic minerals. 

Now the New Mexico Development 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation, is 
backing an effort to encourage process- 
ing and manufacturing in the state. 
The foundation will seek to attract new 
industries, but it will not finance nor 
develop them. 

Emphasizing the state’s vast supplies 
of me resources as zinc, mica, molyb- 
denum, lithium, tantalum, Iceland spar, 
fluorspar, lead, and manganese, the 
foundation is directing its promotional 
efforts toward light manufacturing in- 
dustries. New uses for the state’s raw 
materials are being sought. 

The foundation already has answered 
inquiries about production of sponge 
iron, fertilizer, furniture, wool products, 
baskets, peanut butter, jewelry, and 
novelties. 


P.S. 


The latest in tie-ins: A Kansas City 
liquor dealer will sell you a case of Coca- 
Cola provided you buy a case of rum. 

The first regularly scheduled, full- 
hour sponsored television show is ap- 

caring over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s WNBT, New York, under the 
aegis of Standard Brands. 

Universal CIT Credit Corp. (sub- 
sidiary of CIT Financial Corp.) has 
joined the Ford Motor Co. in its court 
action to set aside an eight-year-old con- 
sent decree barring tie-ups between auto 
makers and finance companies (BW— 
May11°46,p80). Like Ford, CIT con- 
tends that the decree is not binding 


as long as General Motors is allowed to 


NEAT GREET 


Teen-agers, a consumer group 
unsolicited unless accompaniz 
parents, have now come into 
own. Among merchandisers co 
their favor is Hall Brothers, Inc, 
sas City, which provides g 
cards written in bobby sox 
Though most teen-age merchan 
feminine, the jive-talk on these’ 
Senders” is designed to appeal tr 
boys and girls—an estimated ! 
000 from 13 to 17 years. The 
are also popular with other cla 
buyers, however, particularly » 
in the about-30 age group. Both 
and pictures are by Betty 
(above), a major designer of te 
fashions, who made her mat 
the “betticoat”—a frilly pettics 
signed as the slip that shows. 


keep General Motors Acceptance 
as its financing agent. 

In full-page ads entitled “By the 
of God, geography, and lots of 
gas,” the Dallas Chamber of Com 
seeks to capitalize in eastem 
papers on the fact that Dallas ¢ 
the consequences of the coal stri 
to urge, of course, that industy 
Dallas in mind. 

The National Council of Sales 
Organizations—a new supcras% 
for salesmen’s associations (othe 
retail)—got itself well into the he 
via a meeting in which “mono 
distribution” was blasted. Pum 
the new group (according to tht 
pectus): “To champion the sale 
cause . . . in the battle against s1 
buying, vertical setups and other 
zation trends.” 
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venion Wins More Foremen 


Association’s victory at Hudson gives employers new basis 
sir concern over movement's postwar strength. Additional 


ions called; split NLRB keeps top men in separate category. 


Foreman’s Assn. of America victory 
week in a collective bargaining 
» election at the Hudson Motor 
Co. gave the independent super- 
‘employees’ union its third major 
west in the automotive field. Com- 
fter victories at Ford and Packard, 
e new basis for growing employer 
m over the unexpected postwar 
gth of the foremen’s union move- 


am 
~ONY 


group MMEA.A. won easily (296-4) in the poll 
mpaniemme lower echelon of foremen and as- 
© into got foremen. It lost (1-10) in a poll 


perintendents. 

eanwhile, the National Labor Re- 
ns Board set five more elections 
g supervisory employees. In one, 
cal union of C.I.O. supervisors 
d recognition; in the other four, 
A. was the petitioner. 


SETS (Of 
rs, Inc, 
les gre 
> SOx 
erchan 


a jided Board—As in the Hudson 
Po! OR two of the five new election orders 


ited |iMonstrated NLRB’s new 


two-way 


_ The fi on the issue of foremen elections. 
er clgqgoard member Gerard Reilly still is 
arly yqgesstent dissenter against extending 
Boh geen’ bargaining rights to supervis- 


unions. But, teamed with Paul 
yog, board chairman, he now signs 
rity reports setting separate elec- 
s for superintendents and general 
men, in one classification, and les- 
supervisory workers in another. The 
i member of the board, John Hous- 
favors lumping all supervisory em- 
ees together for one election. 

n Out for Top Men—With the 
d split as it is, management is as- 
\i that for the time being at least it 


Betty 
of te 
mark 

rettica 

10WS. 


tance 


By the 


: on count on keeping its top ig Schr 
stem ete from lower-ranking foremen. 
Jlas et’ Cans at least an even chance that 
1 sted tral foremen and superintendents, so 
dust tly outnumbered that otherwise 
‘@® would be swamped in an election, 
£ Sale be held clear of union ties—as at 
ison. 
‘ea at, however, is small consolation 
ne he = Ployers who had hoped that the 
aaa of the war would ease the pressure 
Pung “S2nization of supervisory person- 
to the The expectation was that many 
. saleqeo™ty foremen would revert to pro- 
“st oto” line jobs, and that a reduction 
ther ae cTtime te which foremen did 
usually share—would bring take- 
¢ earnings of foremen and produc- 
May | 
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tion workers back into balance and ease 
dissatisfaction which had made foremen 
open to organization proposals. 

e Readjustment—A further expectation 
was that the relaxation of wartime wage 
control, which had also contributed to 
narrowing supervisor-worker pay differ- 
entials by making it difficult to adjust 
foreman rates quickly, would give em- 
ployers freedom to raise supervisory 
salaries and thus eliminate what was 
considered a basic cause of foreman dis- 
content. 

But, although it is obviously too early 
for anything more than a tentative 
appraisal of the situation, thus far fore- 
man interest in unionism has not appre- 
ciably slackened. It seems clear that a 
few dollars more or less in the pay en- 


velope will not determine the success or 
failure of efforts to build unions of fore- 
men. 

e Plea for Legislation—Contributing to 
the continued liveliness of foreman or- 
ganizing are postwar NLRB decisions. 
Extending its original interpretation of 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act, NLRB held in the Jones & Laugh- 
lin case (BW—Mar.16'46,p100) that 
supervisory employees can become mem- 
bers of unions which also include pro- 
duction workers. The board’s decisions 
are still subject to court review, but 
management has little reason to expect 
any drastic reversal of NLRB policy 
from courts which in the past have 
generally supported the board. 

Thus the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers and other such organizations 
urge an alternative means of clarifying 
the status of foremen: direct action 
by Congress banning supervisory em- 
ployees from Wagner Act coverage 
“notwithstanding their rank and _ irre- 
spective of the important nature of their 
duties and _ responsibilities.”” N.A.M. 
urges, for this objective, return to the 
original form of the Case bill which 
would permit foremen to organize but 
would deprive them of the power to 
compel employers to bargain collectively 
with them. This provision is not in the 


— 
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FURNISHED ROOM FOR GOOD RELATIONS 


To facilitate union business—and do away with interruptions during work 
hours for officers—James ]. Cuff (left), general manager of the Danahy Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., placed a furnished office at the disposal of Ben Synkowski, 
president, and other officers of Local 318 of the United Packing House W ork- 
ers of America (C.I.0.). The union office adjoins those of management, which 
might help to account for the harmonious relations which exist between the 
boss and union representatives in the plant. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Nonrational 


‘There is a growing awareness that 
some problems which develop _be- 
tween labor and management— 
among them certain very important 
ones indecd—will not yield to any 
known form of fact-finding or to 
any economic analysis , Rear 
scarching. Some of these problems 
are matters of “face” which arise in 
any competition for power between 
two interests, no matter how in- 
tenscly practical the stakes of that 
competition may be. 

When the labor-management rela- 
tionship, surrounded by emotion as 
it is, gets involved with an issue of 
this type it must be worked out of 
what is really a nonrational area and 
back onto the track of sense if serious 
trouble is to be avoided. That can 
call for one of the most difficult and 
exacting jobs that an employer, a 
union representative, or an outside 
mediator encounters in the whole 
labor-management relationship. And 
in this, the techniques of the busi- 
ness expert or of the economist are— 
unfortunately—likely to be of little 
value. 


Emotions 


What is required is a knowledge of 
how to deal with emotional situa- 
tions, even with problems of neu- 
roses. It is the insights which have 
been developed by the social patholo- 
gist and by the psychiatrist which 
must be brought to bear here, and 
only recently lee this fact come to 
be realized by any appreciable num- 
ber of employers. 

Marking one stage of the develop- 
ment of that realization—the inspira- 
tion of which can be traced to the 
work of Prof. Harold D. Lasswell of 
Yale and Prof. Benjamin M. Selek- 
man of Harvard, and back to Sig- 
mund Freud—Nejelsky & Co., man- 
agement counsels in New York, is 
planning a Labor-Management Insti- 
tute which will make available to em- 
ployers the special knowledge, in- 
sights, and techniques of the social 
scientist so far as they are able to 
contribute to the solution of labor 
problems. 

Preliminary to establishing its new 
undertaking, Nejelsky & Co. pre- 
pared for its own organization a re- 
port titled “Must Labor and Man- 
agement Fight?”, which was based 
on a survey conducted for it by the 


American Leadership Panel (BW— 
Mar.30°46,p96). 


Evidence 


These are some of the highlight 
findings of the report: 

What comes out of this study as 
a “cause for alarm” is not the body 
of issues in dispute between union 
and company officials. The most dis- 
turbing finding is the existence of 
highly charged emotional attitudes 
on both sides which will interfere 
with the reasonable solution of what- 
ever issues there are. 

Although management is found 
pententdly liable to this difficulty, a 
faulty system of social and informia- 
tional intercourse between the two 
groups emerges as the real villain. 
Success in the democratic, reasonable 
solution of group disputes rests on 
the ability to view the problem tem- 
porarily through the other fellow’s 
eyes. Only with this ability is it pos- 
sible to distinguish real disagreement 
from emotionally based, prejudice- 
created, and imaginary battles. 


Information 


In trying to point at the roots from 
which the difficulty grows, the Nejel- 
sky study focuses on information 
sources: 

Overwhelmingly, management and 
labor trust sources of information 
which are identified in advance with 
their own point of view. Manage- 
ment is especially likely to get its 
information from publications which 
are frankly spokesmen for business. 

Even with respect.to “general com- 
munity” and “secondary” sources, 
each side selects those which it can 
count on in advance as “allies.” Thus 
labor has more confidence in the 
government, management in the 
daily newspaper and periodical press. 

Practically no attention is given by 
either side to the other’s publications, 
but labor is more likely than manage- 
ment to expose itself to the opposi- 
tion’s viewpoint. 

The “private information worlds” 
in which both sides live are reflected 
in their attitudes. In the survey this 
came out most forcefully with re- 
spect to management leaders. Those 
executives who relied most on sources 
closest to their own point of view 
were most pessimistic about the ef- 
fect of the war on labor-management 
understanding. 


% 


bill as reported to the Sc 
ternative by its Committe. op } 
tion & Labor. 

e Urges Clarification—A yj}, 
posal is advanced by th: For, 
League -for Education & Ags0¢, 
national management asso. \atioy 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. The 
charged that the “floodgites ; 
unionization of management” }, 
opened by NLRB. “The Clg 
U.M.W., the A.F.L, and indepe 
unions are now converging 
NLRB... . There is a wild ay 
scramble to pressure the natio; 
million foremen into labor \inioy 
cording to the league. It also sai 
“action by Congress, clearly ¢lay: 
the foremen’s status under the \\ 
Act, is about the sole recourse.” 

The new concern is prompted 
a spurt of activity by the IAA, 
real contender now in the supen 
union field, and (2) an even s 
fear that unless organization of for 
is checked more quickly than 
be through usual course of court » 
management may have to conten 
other (and perhaps more hard! 
unions in their shops. 

e Easy Victories—That second fo 
won F.A.A. a form of quasiaccept 
in a number of plants in recent 
At Packard, for instance, where a 
test is still pending, F.A.A. has a 
to keep hands off affairs of its} 
union (with which the company is 
ing without extending recognitio 
such issues as grievances. Muc! 
same situation exists at Bohn A 
num & Brass. The formula p 
managements to sidestep official r 
tion of F.A.A. by negotiating wit 
and at the same time allows the | 
structure to continue unimpaired 
buffer against unions even less acc 
ble to management. 

Results are reflected in steadi 
creasing numbers of NLRB coli 
bargaining agency elections sought 
obtained—by F.A.A. The boar 
proved 25 }’.A.A. petitions for ck 
in the seven weeks after the Jone 
Laughlin decision, and in at least | 
the polls F.A.A. swept to easy vict 
e Numbers Mean Little—The nun! 
involved in the elections were gene 
small, but since supervisory pcr 
is the key to plant operations, ! 
numerical growth of F.A.A, means! 
If it desires, it can close a plant jw 
tightly with 50 members on strik 
production union can with 500 ov 

The fact that courts may decide! 
that F.A.A.’s newly created loci! 
not legal so far has not disturbe< 
union. Once the groups are orga 
management stands little chance 0! 
ing them—federal laws or not. 

The expectation that the Jon 
Laughlin decision would bring a fo 
petitions from A.F.L. and C 1.0 
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BILITY to produce — that is 
A the magic of America. In- 
dustry proved it during the war 
— can put on a repeat performance 
for eagerly awaited peacetime 
goods. 


‘Texaco, with an outstanding war 
record of its own, can help speed 
this peacetime production with 
quality lubricants. It offers Ameri- 
can Industries .. . 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 
to serve all your plants, wherever 
located in all 48 States... 


THE BENEFITS of uniformity of 
products and so — uniformity of 
performance... 


The Texas Company 


PLUS convenient sources of sup- 
ply for lubricants and fuels from 
more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points .. 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers — to co- 
Operate in increasing output, re- 
ducing costs. 


PROOF of performance in similar 
service to thousands of industrial 
organizations all over the VU. S. 


‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points or write to The Texas 
Company, National Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


}———+- 
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Cut Costs! 
= Step Up Morale? 
Put Movies on the Job! 


Motion pictures help you 
oO step up plant efficiency, 

eut manufacturing costs. 
Coupled with on-the-job training, they 
give new workers a running start. They 
shorten the costly training period. 
Movies speed the teaching of new tech- 


niques, the use of new equipment. 


SHOW THEM WHAT THEY RCALLY 
DO, AND WHY! 

Every employee does better when he 
knows why his job is important. Noth- 
ing excels motion pictures in showing 
him why. The camera reveals the inside 
of your product, its hidden qualities. 
Skillfully used, movies can convert your 
workers into enthusiastic salesmen. 


Motion pictures help im- 
6) prove personnel relations, 
strengthen morale, cut 
absenteeism. 
They cement good will, sell the em- 


ployee on your company, sell him on his 
own future. Movies add substance to 


even the most complete personnel pro- 
gram. 
MOVIES FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Your own plant newsreel-—of employ- 
ees’ sports, social events, personalities 
—doubles effectiveness of morale ac- 
tivities. A Lunch-time Theater, includ- 
ing chapter-a-day serials, is a powerful 
remedy for absenteeism. 


Bell & Howell can help 
you apply the same film 
technigq d with such 
remarkable success by the 
armed forces. 


Wherever you have a story to tell—to 
employees, to salesmen, to customers— 
you can tell it better with sound motion 
pictures. How you can do so is explained 
in the illustrated booklet, “MOVIES 
GO TO WORK.” 


Write for your free copy to Bell & 
Howell Company, 7116 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; New York 20; Holly- 
wood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; London. 


———— 


TO MAKE FINE MOVIES 


Filmo 70-DA 


The 16mm camera equal to every photo- 
graphic situation—7 film speeds, 3-lens tur- 
ret head for instant lens change. You sight, 
press a button, and what you see, you get. 
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TO SHOW 
FINE MOVIES 


(Sound or Silent) 
Filmosound 


New coated lens, brilliant 1000-watt illumi- 
nation. This 16mm sound-on-film projector 
is cooler, easier to operate, than ever before. 
Exclusive features banish film damage. 


B&H FILMOSOUND LIBRARY has thousands of instruction and entertainment films—sound 
or silent—for rent, lease or purchase. Send for newest catalogs, free to film equipment users. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of 
OPTics + electrONics « mechaniCS 


elections has not so far mat 
six weeks four independent 
unions filed collective ba: 
petitions. Four petitions \ :¢ ¢ 
C.1.0. (one by United Au) \, 
covering “‘nonsupervisory f¢ : 
by the chemical workers, anc + 
fledgling United Foremen | \ 
and four by A.F.L. (two by ¢! 
graphical union which has 
in foremen all along, one by the ; 
sters, and one by a federal | 


e Litigation Drags—Meany 


ere 
nt \ 
stri 


unio 
Jast 


2 ) Su 
decisions were being followed chy ts 
and were lagging behind sched, pps Ce 
court test in the Packard < ne | 
Dec.15’45,p108) which was c\) pble 
come to a head this month « se I 


appears likely to drag ove: 


com! 
summer term of the U.S. Circuit ( 


of a 


of Appeals in Cincinnati. \\ hic, call 
side wins, it’s bound to go to the | l¢ 
States Supreme Court. Similar} or V 
is where the Jones & Laughlin litisiMiS1.15 


now brewing, will finally be brough; 
decision. 

Before either of these maior ¢ 
comes up, however, the high court 
pected to have something to say ; 
foremen organization. Last wee 
agreed to review two suits brought [inten 
Bethlehem Steel and the Allechefihous: 


Ludlum Steel Corp. to oppose unioajiii§nions 
tion of supervisory personnel. ‘lhe cae Co 
affect employees who sought official gg.U.) 
ognition of their F.A.A. locals in \ijnga 


tlant 
the 
blic « 
} tha 
eS Ci 


York plants. 


As attorney for the independent fF 
man’s Assn. of America, Walter N 
son (above) has piloted the wu 
safely through tests before the : 
tional Labor Relations Board. ! 
spearheads F.A.A, in its critical © 
Packard's challenge to the forem 
right to organize, which is now 
before the courts. 
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Superunion? 
Proposed merger of seven 


ime labor groups will not 
ere with strike threat in 


nt wage dispute. 


strike decision of the seven mari- 
ynions which met in San Fran- 
last week (BW—May11’46,p100) 
) surprise. The proposal which five 
m are submitting to their mem- 
sos calls for simultaneous walkouts 
ne 15 unless all have negotiated 
yble contract terms by that date. 
se negotiations will begin with 
commendations embodied in a re- 
of a federal fact-finding board 
call for a 20% wage increase, 
s l¢ an hour. The basic hourly 
or West Coast longshoremen is 
$1.15. The union has demanded 
- to $1.50, the East Coast level, 
mployers have offered $1.33. New 
ssions will focus on the fact-find- 
ggestion that the rate be $1.37. 
Up Seems Likely—None who 
ed the National Maritime Union, 
International Longshoremen’s & 
housemen’s Union, and their satel- 
nions bring to life what is known 
Committee for Maritime Unity 
U.) could see much hope of 
ng a major tie-up of shipping along 
tlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, 
the government intervenes. Wary 
blic opinion, the convention guar- 
that returning troops and relief 
scan be kept moving. 
ough two of the participating 
a 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union 
he Marine Engineers Beneficial 
are bound by existing contracts 
) strike, their spokesmen assured 
ring throng of 200 delegates that 
ers would not pass picket lines. 
i for M —Less dramatic than 
ike plans but probably more sig- 
in the long-range view were 
sparations made to fuse the eco- 
strength of the seven unions, 
t one affiliated with the C.I.O., 
a single organization of close to 
10 members. 
h of the unions is compact, well 
ined, and vigorously leftist, but 
red against such giants as the 
. Auto Workers and Steelworkers, 
going and waterfront unions are 
potatoes. A merger will make 


the fifth largest union in the 


N.M.U., with about 90,000 
ts, and the I.L.W.U., with about 
|, far overshadow the others in 


th. The Inland Boatmen account 


000, the Marine Engineers 10,- 
he Marine Cooks & Stewards 15,- 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
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Some of the many 
different varieties 
of BW Prints. 


BRUNING 
BW PRINTS? 


What print-making advantages does the Bruning BW system give me? 

BW Prints cover a wide variety of needs. In addition to the regular 

(medium-weight), BW Prints may also be produced on a light- 

weight white paper for greater convenience in filing. BW Prints, 
too, can be made on card-weight paper where durability is required. For depart- 
mental differentiation, BW Prints may be made with black, brown or red lines on 
green tinted paper, or brown and red lines on white paper. 


ie 
parents appear on subsequent BW Prints—no need to alter original 
drawings. BW Film—a matte finish transparent acetate film—inten- 
sifies the lines of pencil tracings in reproduction, increasing printing speed and 
assuring clean, sharp detail in subsequent BW Prints produced from the BW Film. 


How can | use BW Transparents and BW Film? 
BW Transparents safeguard valuable original tracings by providing 
exact duplicates on thin, transparent paper. Changes on BW Trans- 


Can | have photographic prints, too? 
=v The Model 2 BW and Copyflex Printer—one of many Bruning 
©}; machines—enables you to change at will from BW Prints to 
Copyflex photographic prints—increase the flexibility of your print 
production. Copyflex prints may be made from anything drawn, 
typed, written or illustrated on opaque material and one or both 
sides of the original may be reproduced. 


g BW System | 


ction. 


i unin 
e Six Major Advantages with the Br 
pencil lines in reprod ve 
te line of printing we 
to fit every requireme / i 
ice... because Bruning s¢ 


veloping 


You Get Thes od for making black 


~e versatile, sites printsdirectly from tracings 
line o' 


in analyzing 


4.A comple 
machines 
print-mak- rv 


2. 17 years’ experience 


every? 
ing needs. 


just BW e ’ 
Tot erefore, not a 


P search @ 
6. Continuing Fe a 
customer's interest. 


lete line of materials, tachotinn ied 
3. A green-tinted co Land tne 
card-weight Pemparents to supplement ie ol 
oe wade and BW Film for intensi 
nal tracings, 
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nd development in = 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC, 
4702-10 Montrose Avenue, 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about Bruning BW 
Prints and equipment. Please send me information. 


BRUNING 
Stace 1897 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CiTy 
MILWAUKEE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Name 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 
BOSTON 

$7. Louls 


LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT 
NEWARK 
PITTSBURGH 


Address 


HOUSTON 
SEATILE 


City. 
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at your wit’s end? 


NOT WHEN PRODUCTION 
1S UNDER THE 


VISIBLE CONTROL 


OF ProducTro/ 


WHAT IS PRODUC-TROL? Produc-Trol is a 
visible method of control for scheduling 
every type of business procedure. At a 
glance it gives quick, up-to-the-minute 
information—showing past, present and 
future operations, each in the proper 
sequence of one to the other. 

Today over 6000 companies depend 
upon Produc-Trol to speed up pro- 
duction, control inventories, purchases, 
sales, machine-loads, orders and other 
important functions, Produc-Trol is flex- 
ible—applicable to any business and 
“tailor-made” to fit individual require- 
ments, Look into it now! 


* 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, DEPT. BW-5 


Write today on your 
letterhead for book- 
let “‘“A, B, C’s of 
Produc-T rol?’ 
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Watertenders & ‘Wipers 10,000, and 
the American Communications Assn. 
3,000. The Marine Firemen Union is 
independent; the others are C.1.0.- 
affliated. 
@ Quiet on the Surface—There was a 
belief that the unity meeting would ex- 
— sharp differences between the 
ighly articulate heads of the two big 
unions. But if any serious differences 
occurred, they didn’t show on the sur- 
face. The honors were about equally 
divided between Joseph Curran, presi- 
dent of N.M.U., and Harry Bridges, 
president of the Pacific Coast's long- 
shoremen. 

Curran became chairman of the con- 
vention. Bridges not only succeeded in 
establishing Louis Goldblatt, secretary- 
treasurer of the longshoremen, as con- 
vention secrctary, but a'so became chair- 
man of the important committee which 
fashioned the fnal roposals for a super- 
union. Together, Bridges and Cugran 
became cochairmen of the Committee 
for Maritime Unity which now under- 
takes to effect the merger. 

When a superunion results, however, 
one of them will have to accept a sub- 
ordinate position. 

e Payments to C.1.0.—The planned 
merger is without precedent in modern 
trade union history. It is intended that 
the superunion afhliate with the C.I.0. 
and pay to the C.I.O. per capita tax 
for all of the unions now so afhliated. 
No per capita tax would be paid for 
the marine firemen unless they later 


accept C.I.O. affiliation. 


Yet all the unions 
autonomy in election of t 
cers, in finances, in adop: 
tention of constitutions ai 
strikes affecting more thar 
component unions, the 
would exercise a power of \ct 
In addition the superunion y 
rect national political action, p, 
uniform national agreements w} 
sired, carry out an intensi! ‘ ¥ 
members, publish a national! ne 
e Hopes for Bargaining—\\),. 
component unions have expr 
proval of the tentative plan 
up to the Curran- -Bridges ( 
arrange for a constitutional conyg, 
The same committee, in chy 
strike plans, convened this wed 
voted to give immediate cffect | 
aspiration for joint national neg 
expressed on the floor of the ; 
tion. This means that the C.\I) 
fore it strikes, will attempt to bi 
the shipowners and _stevedoring 
panies together at the bargainir 
The unions contend that the i 
is equipped to bargain on that | 
base through the National Fede 
of Americaa Shipping, Washin 
The federation argues that it has: 
lective bargaining powers. If the 
stick to their demand for joint 
tiations, it could dash cold wat 
the report of the fact-finding | 
A.F.L. unions, warned of the i 
ing strike and invited to affiliat 
the C.M.U., would be hampered ¢ 
they elected to cross picket lin« 


At San Francisco, the maritime “Big Three”—Joseph Curran, preside 
National Maritime Union, flanked by the longshoremen’s Harry Bridges 
and Eugene Burke, president, Marine Cooks & Stewards—weigh wat 
unity as they lay plans: for a strike and a merger of the seven maritime v0 
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Twelve Accurate Timing, Limiting, and 
Safety Operations in 33 Seconds Are 
Made Possible on this Stokes Automatic 
Molding Press with Fourteen Micro 


Switch Snap-Action Switches. 


YOU'LL BE SURPRISED AT WHAT YOU CAN DO TOWARD MAKING 
EQUIPMENT AUTOMATIC WITH MICRO SWITCH PRODUCTS 


@ While used in many and varied industries, the wide range of possibilities 
for the use of Micro Switch Snap-Action Switches for electrical control, 
timing, limiting, and safety operations are fast becoming more and more 
appreciated. These switches have long life and can be used in so many dif- 
ferent ways on present equipment, as well as a part of new equipment, that 
their possibilities seem unlimited. 
Precision built—their point of operation is accurately repeated—a feature 
desired when making machines automatic. 
Sending for- literature will bring material outlining and illustrating many 
present-day uses for snap-action switches by Micro Switch. Why not write 
for it today—it may aid you with new equipment, or help put new life 
into old equipment. 

This Trade-Mark (&& 1s A Sign of Genuine Precision 

Snap- Action Switches Made By... 


EEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Offices in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Les 
Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. 
Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian 
Subsidiary: Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) 
Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Although the application of modern methods 
in materials-moving results in increased produc- 
tion, improved working conditions, and release 
of manpower for other utilization, the first 
objective in Whiting Crane design is economy. 


A Whiting Crane is designed for specific 
job performance. It handles materials speedily, 
smoothly, and economically. It has long life, 
moderate first cost, low operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


Sixty years of specialization in the design 
and building of materials-moving equipment 
singularly fits Whiting engineers for analyzing 
individual plant requirements. Their recommen- 
dations will assure a high degree of materials- 
handling economy. For a consultation write 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


«ff RANES 
Traveling 
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Jobs Cataloged 


Classification of worl, 
in basic steel by a joint n, 


agement-labor committee js. 
pected to remove ineauitie; 


A simplified standardiz« BA 
tion of 62,000 jobs in the 
industry now being complet 
the most intricate joint manag 
labor studies ever undertak \ si 
timated 500,000 steelworke: 
ten years have demanded 
wage inequities may get adjustiney: set 
their pay as a result of it. 

Delegates to an Atlantic Cit 
tion of the United Steelworke 
America (C.1.0.) this week ; Micia 
positive assurance from repr 
on a job standards negotiating 
tee that progress is being made jt 


program started in 1944. Reclavifiled ji 
tion is expected to be completed Il over 
mid-July. he 
e Companies Committed—Most o{ ist 
major basic steel companies, in he | 
U. S. Steel (which began the recliihe we 
fication work as early as 1942), Jo 

Laughlin, Republic, Bethlehem, andi jn | 
land, are committed in advance | an 
cept the standardized guide a ays 
for promotions and wage inc: ba 
a prelude to the reclassificatior estic 


now defunct National War Lal 
recommended late in 1944 that 
ties be eliminated by payments ‘tipeside 
a fund not to exceed the equivales'fiers y 
5¢ an hour for all of a compan ce 
ployees. » of 
Meanwhile, steel management | wapit 
assurance from Philip Murray, presi, was 
of both the se tars shen and the Clie 
that the union intends to honor fiona] 
“commitment to the industry” notes. 
demand further wage increases unt! Hye a 
expiration of its contracts on Ie 
1947. 
e Source of Trouble—The issue of 
inequities—different pay rates for \ 
ers doing the same or. similar job 
different plants or different departms 
of the same plant—has been the bas 
recurring disputes and wildcat stn K¢ 
the steel industry. But although : 
agement as well as the union wa 
terested in straightening out the 1 
of conflicting job titles and duties l 
Steel alone had 25,000 classificat 
efforts to work out an orderly sche Rep 
prior to 1944 showed little succes Jipainst 
In that year, U. S. Steel found HM be , 
men doing oiling and greasing 
were known and paid variously as % 
and greasers, helpers, laborers, 
handymen. Hoping to straighten ou! 
listings, the corporation and the SSiesent 
workers union set up an eleveM i Labc 
committee to make recommendé 


con 
$'46, 
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t, ph 
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steel jobs. Other companies later 
-d to be bound by the findings. 

e committee set up 140 represen- 
re job classifications and used them 
»mparisons Of work and wages in 
36 plants of Big Steel’s major sub- 
ries. The result has been a standard 
measurement for 85% of the jobs 


he industry. 


A.C. Blacklist 


Amalgamated’s convention 
s into political rally with 
0. announcing legislators it 
seek to defeat. 


e full-scale 1946 campaigning of 
.’s Political Action Committee got 
ficial send-off last week in Atlantic 
_ when the 15th biennial conven- 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
rkers of America (C.I.O.) was 
ed into a political rally. When it 
over, ten senators and 23 members 
he House of Representatives had 
n listed for defeat. 
e P.A.C. report was a highlight 
e week’s convention, which also set 
broad program designed to create 
in the clothing industry for vet- 
s, and indorsed resolutions calling 
ow-interest foreign loans and other- 
backing C.I.O.’s foreign and 
estic programs as enunciated at re- 
conventions (BW —May4’46,p76; 
4'46,p80). 
resident Sidney Hillman and other 
ers were reelected unanimously. 
Criticized—Political — signifi- 
¢ of the convention was not long 
aping up. Hillman’s keynote ad- 
s was strongly critical of B. Carroll 
, chairman of the Republican 
ional Committee, and the party’s 
ies. Floor speeches carried out the 
me, and it was brought to a high 
when Philip Murray, C.1.0. pres- 
t, plugged for P.A.C, in a bluntly 
led address denying that communis- 
ams and sympathies dominate 
.'s political wing. 
igh on the list of P.A.C. hopes is 
defeat of two Democratic sen- 
8, Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
und Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, who 
peatheading the latest drive in Con- 
S for new labor laws (page 16). 
t are Democrats P.A.C. considers 
open and avowed coalition” with 


sche Republican bloc in Congress. 
— painst Dewey—Activities this year 
yun : 


be concentrated in 100 congres- 
pl districts in 17 states, particularly 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
os, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
hugan. P.A.C. announced it will be 
sented in New York by the Ameri- 
Labor Party, and will seek to de- 
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"Tim JONESES returned home to find that not a few uninvited 
guests had been around, having a grand time at the Jones’s ex- 
pense. Many distressing things had happened, the fault of those 
playful marauders who, in the guise of loose steps, falling 


branches, slippery walks or a maid’s loss of balance, devote 24 


hours a day to causing injuries. 


Think how much financial loss and personal embarrassment 
the Joneses could have saved themselves by having our Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy! It protects up to $10,000 for 
each accident or occurrence, defends against lawsuits, pays dam- 
ages assessed against the insured or members of his household, 
and medical expenses up to $250 for each injured person not 
residing on the premises. And, equally important, it offers the 


same protection away from home! All this for less than 3 cents 


a day. 


Ask our agent or your broker about this inexpensive year-round 


policy today. 


IF YOU—— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 
| WOULD You 
a BE PREPARED? 


: These are times of change in the business 
} world. New jobs are opening up, and they 
must be filled, and filled quickly—with men 
who are able. 
Here are books 
giving quick 
access to fun- 
damentals and 
practices that 
promote execu- 
tive efficiency 
to help you 
prepare your 
self so that 
when your 
opportunity 
comes, you will 


be ready. 


- 
——~ ee 6 
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This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it covers the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
ik for immediate help in specific problems, 
: small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
terial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@liow to organize a sin- put the company’s corres- 
gle ac partes ‘nt or a whole pondence on & more eco- 
busin pian and nomical and effective 
nt ot ts workings , basis 
| , le and maintain the 
happy and efficient @ How to lay out a work- 
personnel able approach to market 
ing methods improve 
@ lliow to keep the life- the sales organization. . . 
blow! flowing in business develop promotion ideas 
where and how to get stimulate results in 
ney how to utilize ans of the several arenues 
ww to keep the of marketing 
t ness in sound finan 
4 ndition @ How to do more work 
sourself conserve and 
@ How to reduce credit direct your energies 
. handle the im and how to handle scores 
pertant elements of credit of problems, small and 
I» y m«¢ ae rnize your laree, detailed aspects of 
collect —_ ‘6. these important flelds of 
writ bet tte T "Vette °° business activity. 
lew Price 


10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


nder our offer get all six books on approval. 
1 them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as ild after purchase 
I 


lend 


his 10-day test alue, pay in small 
ullments, while you use the books. Send the 


coupon today. 


MoGraw-Hill Bock Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Milton Wright's LIRRARY OF RUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
on on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.90 is paid. or return the books 
postpaid To insure prompt shipment write plainiy 
and fill in all lines 


City and State TWEeTTTTISTITTITT TTT Tir ririTirit tT 
PUREE 0000s covccoccccccccedmmeeroasoseeeoesesees 
Company ....... ovesweness vases BW. 5-18-46 


Operation Dixie Acquires Southern Accent 


Allan Laverne Swim,.who will be 
in command on the vital public rela- 
tions front for the C.I.O. in its south- 
ern organizing drive, himself personi- 
fies the way C.1.O. intends to handle 
its No. 1 handicap in getting com- 
munity acceptance below the Mason- 
Dixon Line. That handicap is the 
Communist label which the A.F.L., 
and other groups eager to keep 
“Operation Dixie” from being suc- 
cessful, will attempt to pin on the 
C.LO. 

Swim is the former labor reporter 
on the Memphis Press-Scimitar, and 
is reputed to be a special favorite of 
Roy W. Howard. It was Swim who 
last month, on special assignment 
with the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance, wrote by-line stories for the 
Scripps chain predicting that the 
C.L.O. was about to undertake a Allan Laverne Swim 
broad-scale Communist purge. As 
president of the American News- instruct C.I.O. representatives in the 
paper Guild chapter in Memphis and South on how to deal with the pres 
as head of the C.I.0. Council there, _ and public, and Van A. Bittner, who 
he has long been identified as a right- _ will head the whole drive, will try to 
winger, vigorously anti-Communist keep the operation free from the Red 
in union affairs. label by talking openly and fr 

Both Swim, who will handle pub- quently about their own well-knowa 
licity for the organizing drive and aversion for Communists. 


feat Gov. Thomas E, Dewey in his race who carried strong backing from a 
for reelection. labor organizations. 

As P.A.C.’s tom-toms were being 
heard at the Amalgamated convention, JOB REJECTION UPHELD 
its offices were receiving first reports 
on three primary tests, in Florida, Ala- The Pennsylvania Superior 
bama, and Ohio. Results were far from last week ruled that an unempl 
conclusive, but P.A.C. reported that union man does not forfeit his x 
they were “generally favorable.” to unemployment compensation | 
e Doubtful Influence—Former Gov. fusing to take a nonunion job wi 
Spessard Holland of Florida, indorsed would cause him to be expelled ! 
by labor, won nomination as Democratic his own union. 
nominee for the Senate. George A. The decision climaxed a ty 
Smathers won nomination over Rep. Pat fight by John Seifing, for 3+ | 
Cannon, whose reelection was opposed member of the United Brotherh 
by labor. There was little evidence, how- Carpenters & Joiners of Ame 
ever, that P.A.C. votes had materially A.F.L. Seifing was offered a job at 
influenced either outcome. Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co ..€ 

In Alabama, a P.A.C.-indorsed can- ter, Pa., on Feb. 21, 1944. He 
didate topped the gubernatorial ballot, it on the grounds that the con 
but faces a runoff for party nomination, did not operate a union shop and} 
and another P.A.C. candidate, Rep. Al- the job paid only $1.014 to $!- 
bert Rains, successfully overcame a_ hour as against the carpenters 
challenge from Joe Starnes, a former minimum of $1.58. Furthermor 
Dies committeeman. Odds favored said the union had informed him 
both, even without P.A.C. aid. More if he took the job he would } 
significantly, P.A.C. failed to secure pended or expelled. 


nomination of Rep. Luther Patrick, The State Unemployment Co 

Birmingham, over a political newcomer, sation Bureau then cut him off its qf No. 1 
and veteran, in a race it had considered In writing the majority opi Cutts 
certain. Judge Claude T. Reno declared (i or d 


e Loses in Ohio—P.A.C.’s candidate in without the right to enforce | ts bi 
the Ohio Democratic primary was badly a union would be impotent a 
beaten by Sen. James W. Huffman, _jectives unrealizable. No. 2 
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Operating instrument—(for executives only) 


HAT afe your symptoms, Mr. 
utive? 
bo you have enlargement of the 
t payroll? Are your material costs 
fully high? Is competitive pressure 
fon your balance sheet? 
hen perhaps your production lines 
1 a major operation . . . with one 
be most amazing production instru- 
is in existence today — Carboloy 


hented Carbide. 


'ttake our word for it. Take these 
| 


No. 1 — Carboloy Cemented Car- 
cutting tools and dies will cut, 
hor draw the toughest alloys with 
acy and at speeds never before 
ght possible. 


No.2— Today. more metal is 


being removed at higher speeds with 
cemented carbide than with any other 
material. 


Fact No. 3 — Carboloy tools and dies 
commonly triple the output of both 
machines and men. 

Fact No. 4 — A _ locomotive builder 
said recently that he could cut his pro- 
duction cost 50% if he could re-tool 
to use Carboloy all the way along the 
line! 

Fact No. 5 — Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide is being used in large quantities 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


(TRADE MARK) « 


to wearproof parts subject to extreme 
abrasion. 

Fact No. 6 —Carboloy is considered 
by authorities to be one of the ten 
most important industrial develop- 
ments of the past decade. 

Will you accept this Challenge? 

It's 10 to 1 that our field engineers 
or research men can find ways for you 
to cut metal-working costs and increas¢ 
the quality of your products with the 
use of Carboloy. Write us today. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 


Save money time 
eee 4 


Tals Prestal 
Pipe Bender 


y 
W/ STZ 21 


Plumbing, heating and 
electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job, 
This do-all, port- 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from \\ 
¥%" to 3"-makes any degree \\ 
bend in one easy operation \ 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a *' 
workmanlike jo © kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
efficient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin: 


TAL’S PRESTAL BENDER, INC. 
Dept. BW.5 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


/ndictorMelting FURNACE 


InsuresHigh Quality, Uniform 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Ajax Tama-Wyatt Low Frequency Induction Furnaces 
are made in a wide range of sizes to meet the demand 
for large volume or small special lots of aluminum 
alley ingots. Ajax Tama-Wyatt Furnaces can be op- 
erated continuously, without frequent interruptions 
previously mecessitated for reconditioning melting 

channels. Send for Bulletin TW-B. 


A AYensimeenine CORP., Trenton 7, N. J. 


DIVISION OF AJAX METAL CO. 


wera" INDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 


Pork-Chopping 


Reuther’s foes keep most of 
their U.A.W. patronage. New 
president has few more plums 
to parcel out than in past. 


A union exemplifies many character- 
istics of the business organizations it so 
often criticizes. This is notably true in 
the C.1.0. United Auto Workers, whose 
affairs were enlivened by grievances of 
its office help over layoffs and changed 
assignments following the recent Chi- 
cago board meeting (BW—May4’46, 
p82). 

The interunion grievances will be 
ironed out readily, if only for the sake 
of appearances. But the dispute does 
dramatize the fact that the U.A.W. 
and many other big unions have their 
own problems of hiring and firing, and 
must resolve conflicting ambitions of 
personnel. The unions also resemble 
political parties in the trading which 
constantly goes on, paid off in power 
and job patronage. 


-@ Patronage Persists—Sporadic efforts to 


eliminate patronage have been made, 
but they have failed to provide security 
in the unions’ paid jobs. In Detroit a 
group of U.A.W. organizers started a 
new attempt last week to gain security 
for staff members, but little hope is held 
for their success in view ofthe ultimate 
failure of a similar drive after the 1944 
convention (BW—Sep.23’44,p100). 
Many U.A.W. problems arise because 
the union constitution is none too posi- 
tive in many of its instructions. An ag- 
gressive officer, like President Walter 
P. Reuther, can generally find some way 
to the end he seeks. With as many ag- 
gressive leaders as there are in U.A.W., 
the confusion resulting from conflicting 
viewpoints becomes obvious. 
o Checks and Balances—If an organiza- 
tional chart of U.A.W. could be drawn, 
it would locate the president at the top. 
But almost on his level would be the 
executive board, exercising a powerful, 
though rarely used, check on his ap- 
pointments. At Chicago, the 22-man 
board, with two-thirds of its votes op- 
posed to Reuther, restricted the new 
president’s appointments to a compara 
tively low total. It saw to it that ex- 
President R. J. Thomas, strongly op- 
posed to his successor, was put in charge 
of a department subsequently made into 
the largest division within the union. 
In all, U.A.W. has about 500 persons 
on its internationa’ payroll today, Three- 
fourths of them are in Detroit, in the 
main offices and the offices for that 
region. Less than a score work in Wash- 
ington. The rest are spread through re- 
gional offices from the West Coast to 
Atlanta. 


In addition, the 700 
support offices maintain . 4; ... 
all the way from one girl :) , 
organizers and other offic P; 
the locals’ payroll total qi 
of the international. 
© Department Heads—The inte, 
al’s regional board memb« 
partment heads on nomi: 
president. The department 
tioning in their sphere as 
members in their respectiy 
dispense their office and 
they see fit, within the | 
their contracts with the C[.( | 
Office & Professional W 
which they deal. 

At international headqu 
troit are centered 17 departiicnts. § 
like “‘competitive shops” 
tion,” are big, with 20 men 


ing in them, plus office hilp. | 
however, consist of a man or t 
a typist. 


eIn the Day’s Work—Appoin: 
these department jobs classif, 
technical help and organizers 
the functions of the two are interty 
Often, too, the organizer spend; 
of his time -maintaining rank-a 
support for the man who appy 
him. That is why each officer str 
have as many organizers as possi! 
tached to departments he super 

The board appropriates stated 
of payroll money to each depart 
and the directors then spread it a 
deem advisable. They start organ 
at $60, raise them to $70 mn 
months, and can pay them up t 
in important spots—the same sal 
a department head. 

e Traveling Expenses—In addition 
men draw $12 a day and first-class t 
fare as expenses when away from | 
In the case of the editor of T) 
Worker, who heads the union 
licity department, the pay rate is! 
tiated between U.A.W. and the A 
can Newspaper Guild, also C.1.0.5 
on Detroit newsmen’s pay, this 
vides one of the better appointive pl 
in the union. 

Clerical help in the departs 
start at $30 a week, advance in « 
steps to $45, and can rise to 5’ 
secretary to a top officer. 

e Thomas’ Organizers—The nev 
drawn at Chicago provides ¢! 
competitive shops department ! 
by Thomas can hire 24 organi 
expand auto union membership 
erstwhile union president has 
other organizers attached to a ser 
minor departments which he also! 

Reuther retained direction 
union’s General Motors depart 
which has about a dozen organizes 
administrators. He also will hea 
national aircraft department, 
since the war; the fair employment} 
tices division; time study; veterans 
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interty 
ends | 
rank-an 
) appoi 
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upervis 
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ing wonderful time... 


ease telegraph *50. Love.’ 


may be miles away, but the money you need is only minutes away... 


telegram! Western Union money orders are low in cost... tops in speed. 


hen your trip or holiday runs a 
long... and your money runs a 
short ... just send for some more, 
Western Union. It’s safer than 
ing a lot of extra cash with you, 
in case.” 

... if you forget an insurance 
lium... or a birthday at home 
again, the simple answer is a 
em Union money order. Prob- 
big and little, are being solved 


this way by the thousand every hour. 
Altogether, about $2 million a day is 
sped by telegram. 

If you’ve never sent money by tele- 
gram, you'll be pleasantly surprised to 
find how fast it is... how simple . 
and how little it costs. To send $25 
from New York to Atlantic City, for ex- 
ample, the charge is only 68¢. You may 
add your personal or business mes- 
sage for only 24¢ a word. (Plus tax.) 


The next time you're in a hurry to send 
or summon cash, do it the quickest, 
handiest way , . . via Western Union! 


WESTERN 
Onr1on 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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It has treme 


dous Capacity 


for its size! 


Where there’s a need for high 
unit capacity, Torrington Needle 
Bearings furnish the answer to 
a great number of design prob- 
lems ...one reason also why 
they serve in such a wide range 
of applications in so many di- 
versified industries. 


Behind this outstanding ad- 
vantage of tremendous radial 
load capacity for their size lies 
the principle of needle bearing 
design: the full complement of 
small diameter precision rollers 
which provides many linear 
inches of bearing contact sur- 
face. ..assures load distribu- 
tion and minimizes wear. 


There are many other Needle 
Bearing features important to 


you as designer, manufacturer 
or user of mechanical equip- 
ment...ease of operation under 
severe conditions... ability to 
retain and distribute lubricant 
evenly over bearing surfaces... 
low initial cost...and unit con- 
struction permitting simple, 
rapid installation. 


If you are not fully acquainted 
with all the advantages which 
make Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings applicable to your product, 
write for our informative Cata- 
log 32...or for prompt assis- 
tance on immediate friction 
problems confronting you, con- 


sult our engineering staff. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. * SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in Alll Principal Cities 


along with Vice-President Ric, 
Leonard, the Washington depp, 

In all, he probably will }iaye 5 

or so more jobs to parce] out 4, 
the past. 
e Educational Department. Too ; 
dition, he will have a fair chanps 
appointments through the edyg 
department, which he controls # 
appointment of his brother, \jq 
director. 

Henchmen of George I’. Add 
retary-treasurer and leader of 4 
jority left-wing bloc within the } 
have retained all their significay 
except education and publicit 
jobs will be available as before | 
Addes-Thomas-Leonard coalition 

Constant creation of new ¢ 
ments in the union has made it 
to keep most paid-job followers 
faction leaders at work, regardk 
elective successes or rebuffs. ‘Thus 
chopping,” as paid work is knoy 
union parlance, usually manages t 
its own in political good times or} 


DETROIT GROCERS PICKET 


Demands made by the AF L.1 
sters Union on Detroit’s neighbod 
grocers and butchers (BW —\May' 
p27) blossomed out into a strike y 
this week started off with a pune 
regard for law and order. 

Small picket lines appeared } 
grocers who refused to insist that 
employees become members of th 
clerks union and who would not 
union permits to make their own 
pickups at packinghouse docks. B 
initial pickets were purposely fev 
made no moves to discourage patr 
or entry into the stores except by 
conversation, and even these wer 
mediately brought under a grocer 
injunction which banned patrolin 
pursuance of an unlawful objecti 

The apparent reason for thi 4 
attitude was an extortion wart 
which the union’s business agent, | 
Hoffa, was hailed into court last 
end. Mayor Edward Jeffries sw 
the warrant after a torrent of new 
protest against the lack of action 
part of the mayor and the pros 
both backed by the teamsters 
last election. 

The extortion warrant was bas 
the claim of Martin Bonkovich. 
of a faction in the Detroit Reta! 
cers’ Assn., that Hoffa had told 
either to join up or to be put « 
business. 


UNION ALLIANCE SPLITS 


Internal dissension which 
around the strong-man policies 0 
thew E. Smith has tumbled asp 
of the Confederated Unions of 
to become a third central Jabor > 
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ronsequence (BW—Mar.9’46,p94) 
seven cast a large shadow over 
’s continued existence. 


“ation’s executive board tangled 
Smith over appointment of a 
ington office head. Always a firm 
jualist (BW—Aug.22’42,p78), the 
sry of Detroit’s Mechanics Edu- 
ai Society of America resigned 
he was lopsidedly overruled in 
be considered a show of confidence 


+ week his M.E.S.A. withdrew 
the confederation, taking probably 
gest dues-paying group off the 
\lmost simultaneously, the Inter- 
Metal Workers Union pulled out. 
the idea of an organization of in- 
ndent unions is not dead. Walter 
enetazz0, egpe of the Ameri- 
‘atch Workers Union, who is - 
4 all the way by American watc 
in his current campaign against 
importers (BW —Apr.20’46,p31) 
be one to-breathe life into it. 
inion is going out to organize the 
clock, optical, and precision in- 
ent field, and might in the process 
ulate enough membership to give 
and head to a revival attempt in 
4. But obviously the road of 
\, if it attempts to continue, 
be a difficult one. 


ld nom prolonged dispute between the 
ed Steelworkers of America 
.) and SKF Industries, Inc., 
hiladelphia, has been ended by 
ent on an 184¢ hourly wage 
we and re-evaluation of all jobs, 
enance of membership, a volun- 
ocersiqamcheckoff of union dues, and new 
trolinglg ates. Meanwhile, the union re- 
d that 26,000 steelworkers still are 
ike nationally, half in fabricating 
s, half in iron ore mines. 
parations were going ahead this 
for resumption of work at the 
t Body plant of General Motors, 
eveland, after a 173-day strike, set- 
when the company and the United 
Workers (C.I.0.) agreed on plans 
nverting the plant from a piece- 
to a day-rate operation. 

tges of unfair labor practices have 
fled against the Colorado Springs 
.) Union Printers’ Home of the 
national ‘Typographical Union 
L.) by another A.F.L. affiliate, the 
ing Service Employees Interna- 
| Union, in a feud over I.T.U. rec- 
ion of an independent union of 
ing service employees. I.T.U. de- 
d its action by explaining the 
pendent group withdrew from 
1.U. in a dispute over a raise in 
Meanwhile, I.T.U. officers ignored 
ilding service union picket line. 


yectin 
this d 


Wallan 
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the first meeting after its recent 
tion in Cincinnati, most of the 


Speedteg CONSTRUCTION 


To handle the greatest construction backlog in this country’s 
history, every piece of equipment must operate with maximum 
efficiency and minimum maintenance attention. 

That’s how Torrington Bearings serve in the construction 
industry, as they do in every other field where the efficient opera- 
tion of heavy-duty machinery is of prime importance. In steel, 
oil, paper and many other industries, high-capacity Torrington 
Bearings are meeting the rigid test of constant use... reducing 
operating costs, minimizing time-out for repairs, cutting instal- 
lation time and expense. 

To designers, manufacturers and owners of mechanical equip- 
ment, Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division offers expert 
assistance in finding the most practical and most economical 
solution to their friction problems. Torrington’s service is based 
on years of specialized experience in producing bearings to meet 
any requirement... routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA . TORRINGTON, CONN, 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL 


WHY ARE BUILDING MATERIALS LIKE A DICTIONARY? 


A DICTIONARY holds most of the 

words in a language. But a collec- 
tion of words alone can’t help you 
write a Pulitzer Prize play or a Book- 


of-the-Month novel. 


It takes skill in the handling of 


words to do that. 


The same is true of building mate- 


rials. Normally, they are available to 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BOSTON e 


everyone—but materials alone do not 


guarantee a successful building. 


To develop skill in their use and 
application, the Turner Construction 
Company has always made it a policy 
to select only men of outstanding 
promise—and then give them thorough 
training in the various operating 


departments of the company. 


FOUNDED 1902 


eo. 7 OB Bote  F Ba 


For “cost” takes on a new m 
when a man in the field has s» 


Shreve, 


Lamb, Harmo 


time as a job accountant or in th 


department—or when an « 


timat 
“Ul 


has had a tour of duty in the { 


Selection of Turner by lead 
stitutions and industrial conc: 
tests to the skill and thoroug! 


ness 


the job you can expect from this 


ganization when you plan 1 


ys Se 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Despite diplomatic bickering which is delaying results at almost every 


international conference, significant new trade recovery plans are being 


announced almost daily. 


7 

Following the encouraging swing away from the extreme Left in the 
recent French balloting, Paris now stands a good chance of getting a 
$1,000,000,000 U. S. loan (page 113). 

And to encourage the modernization of French industry along American 
lines, French officials have organized and are opening in Paris on May 18 
an Exposition of Urbanism and Habitation, featuring the most modern 
equipment available in the U. S. 

Later, the French will play host to an International Technical Congress 
to which leading engineers from all parts of the world are being invited. 
Object: to aid French industry in its rehabilitation program through direct 
contact with experts thoroughly familiar with all wartime developments. 


ae 
Within a few weeks, a nine-man buying mission will arrive from Turkey, 
authorized to purchase $10,000,000 of U. S. transport equipment. 
Of the total, $4,000,000 will be spent for railway rolling stock, $2,000,- 
000 for railway maintenance equipment, and $4,000,000 on ships for Turkey's 
coastal and eastern Mediterranean services. 
+ 


The rivalry for leadership in the jet propulsion field intensifies daily. 


British Broadcasting Co. confirmed this week that U. S. aviation interests 
are in Britain surveying the possibility of securing gas turbines for powering 
American planes (BW—May4'46,p91). 

But Business Week's own scouts report that, though in the straight-jet 
field Britain has a slight edge, both the propjet and the piston type engines 
provide better performance on a cost basis for commercial airlines than 
straight jets. 

Bet of the experts is that straight jets for commercial transports are 


several years away. 
* 


British industry is intensifying its drive for improved products to meet 
coming bitter cornpetition for world markets. — 


The Council of Industrial Design has just appointed a group to visit 
Germany to study the design of Berlin’s most successful prewar export items. 
At the same time, the British government is pushing the publication (in 
English) of extracts from the first technical studies of German industry made 
by Allied engineering experts who followed the troops across the Rhine more 
than a year ago. 
* 
Australia is expected to swing into the world market with equipment 
orders for a new $100,000,000 subway system for Sydney. 
British firms hope to receive orders for the bulk of the equipment, 
since the London subway has been accepted as a model. 
7 
Also, you can look for a British trade drive to capture a larger slice of 
U. S. import trade. 
A Board of Trade mission has recently returned from the U. S. and 
recommended that: 
(1) British goods should have countrywide distribution outlets, rather 
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than be channeled, as in the past, almost exclusively through New York. 
Texas and California are mentioned as major new distributing centers. 
(2) British manufacturers survey the U. S. market for a much wider 
selection of their goods than the traditional woolens, sportswear, pottery, 
leather goods, cutlery, linen, and whisky. 


* 
Don’t miss a burgeoning foreign trade trend which is bound to attract 
wide attention and probably be extensively copied. 
One large U.S. manufacturer some time ago created an import 
division which would utilize the company’s vast export facilities abroad. 


With plans now reputedly developed to the point where it will establish 
its own retail outlets throughout the U. S., the American company has lined 
up some 15 British manufacturers of noncompeting goods and will act as 
their exclusive sales agent in the U. S. 

The deal has the blessing of the British Board of Trade which, dis- 
couraged by the lack of imagination displayed by the British Export Trade 
Research Organization (BETRO), is now seeking foreign as well as London- 
controlled outlets for its goods. 


e 

Soviet economic aggressiveness has already turned up in this hemi- 
sphere, and can be expected to spread. 

Moscow’s bid a few weeks ago for Mexican sisal is just beginning to be 
interpreted in its true light by Washington officials. 

With rigid control over all production and foreign trade, U.S.S.R. 
officials are likely to threaten established U. S. markets by outbidding 
Americans—both on price and on reciprocal aid—whenever politics or eco- 
nomic interests dictate. 


e 

Washington is apparently almost ready to admit that its policy of 
coercing Spain into abandoning Franco and his Fascist government has 
been a complete failure. ; 

You can expect a gradual withdrawal from the current State Dept. 
program of pressuring Spain through export controls, and the development— 
no matter how humiliating—of an unmistakable policy of official friendliness 
with the dictator’s government. 


oe 
Write down all hopes of a big market in the Philippines in the imme- 
diate future. 


Sugar will not flow to market in prewar volume before 1949 or 1950. 

The copra trade, being less dependent on mechanical equipment, has a 
brighter outlook, but you can forget about desiccated coconuts and coconut 
oil for some time to come. 

Business Week’s representative in Manila reports: 

“‘In a nutshell, the situation here is like this: The Filipinos have poked 
half-heartedly here and there at the economic and physical ruins in an effort 
at salvage, but on the whole they have been waiting—for the outcome of the 
presidential election (now over), for independence (July 4), for the passage 
of rehabilitation bills in Washington . . . for money. 

“If three or four years (of the eight years in which tariff privileges in the 
U. S. are steadily shrinking) are lost in the process of rehabilitation, producing 
interests may refuse to reinvest in their vast Philippine enterprises.” 
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SINESS ABROAD 


S. Dollars: Worldwide Need 


if American production meets global demand during next 
» years, deficit of $51 billion in foreign balance is still quite 
ible. Private business can help cover credit gap. 


ne of the traditional sources of 
ican dollars nor the fledgling In- 
tional Reconstruction & Develop- 
Bank can come close to mecting 
orld’s prospective need in the next 
ears. 

d if they could, the American 
my cannot produce enough goods 
| both domestic requirements and 
awning gap between supply and 
nd which exists throughout the 


U. 
umitments—The world’s supply of 
rs comes from a limited array of 


C3. 

he Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
n has committed $2,200,000,000 
$3,500,000,000 lending authority 
vill ask for an additional $1,250,- 
00 this year. 

ithin a little over a year, the U.S. 
put up 20% of its $3,175,000,000 
toward making up the reconstruc- 
ank’s $7,500,000,000 kitty. 

bagress will—eventually—make $4,- 
(00,000 available to Britain ($3,- 
(00,000 to balance current trade 
bents and $650,000,000 to pay for 


Bus # 


YT 
a 
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lend-lease supplies retained). This, how- 
ever, will be the only loan of its kind or 
magnitude. 

American contributions or commit- 

ments to UNRRA total $2,700,000,000 
and 10% of this sum can be spent 
abroad. 
e Tourist Dollars—American imports are 
running at an annual rate of more than 
$3,000,000,000—to which can be added 
American business and tourist spending 
(expected to reach $1,000,000,000) and 
service payments, which provide U.S. 
dollars to foreign countries. 

Add private loans and investments 
abroad, which will assume increasing 
importance as conditions improve, and 
the flood of private remittances to 
needy relatives abroad which has been 
released by the end of restrictions on 
capital transfers. 

The U.S. is also extending small 
credits, and under special circumstances 
accepting foreign currencies, for the 
purchase of surplus property abroad. 
Austria, Hungary, and the Netherlands 
have each received $10,000,000 loans 
from the Foreign Liquidation Com- 


missioner, and similar loans to a dozen 
other nations are under 
Arrangements to accept local currencies 
in payment for surpluses have been 
made with the Netherlands, Norway 
India, Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, ‘Trans 
Jordan, Aden, Cyprus, Anglo-E-gyptian 
Sudan, Iran, the Philippines, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, Burma, Ceylon, 
and some Latin American countries. 

In the aggregate, however, the sum 

of dollars falls far short of the world’s 
need. 
e Bank Shows Profit—The Dept. of 
Commerce has calculated that if Amer- 
ica can come close to producing what 
the world needs during the next three 
years, a potential deficit in foreign bal- 
ance of payments of $51,000,000,000 is 
possible. Even after all available lending 
facilities of the United States, Canada, 
Sweden, and other well-heeled nations, 
have been consumed there will remain 
a $12-$17,000,000,000 gap—and_pri- 
vate American business is offered a role 
taking up some of that slack. 

In lending dollars abroad the Export- 

Import Bank has set a profitable record. 
At the end of 1945 the bank’s commit- 
ments totaled $1,600,000,000 but only 
$252,000,000 had actually been drawn. 
During eleven years the bank has made a 
profit of $42,000,000, and only $200,- 
000 in arrears are owing on loans. 
e Makes Careful Check—The bank has 
always investigated the risk involved be- 
fore setting interest rates (from 24% 
to 4%), duration of the loan’s validity 
(usually several years), period of repay- 
ment (from two to 30 years), and the 
uses to which the moncy will be put. 

In most cases, the bank stipulates 
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MAKE FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE CUSTOMERS 


nt on splicing war-torn trade lines south of the border, U.S. business con- 
ates much of its efforts on a good Latin American customer—Mexico. An 


ct of the traffic is a contingent of 100 sanitation trucks (right) which are 


g shipped from Milwaukee's Heil Co.; another is machinery (above, right) 
t Baton Rouge’s Westover Sugar Mill (which claims Office of Price Admin- 
tion price policies forced it to forego further grinding). And in Mexico 
itself rises Sears, Roebuck’s bid for south-of-the-border trade (above, left) 
new $2,000,000 retail store (BW —Feb.10’45,p116). 
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PROBLEM: TO REBUILD A CITY AND TRADE 


Nearly a year after V-] Day, Manila—whose warchouses once were stocked 
with U. S. goods—still carries on in shack-like stalls on the main shopping 
street where big shops formerly did a thriving trade. The war damage, reck- 
oned by islanders at $1,000,000,000 (BW —Sep.8'45,p113), signalizes the size 
of the job ahead—in terms of physical reconstruction and in the all-important 
problem of rebuilding economic relations. Before the war the Philippines were 
the main U.S. trade outpost in the Orient—and one of our best customers. 


what goods can be purchased with the 
money, that American technicians super- 
vise design, engineering, construction, 
and operation of a plant financed by 
the bank, and often insists upon com- 
parable investment by the borrowing 
country in a bank- sponsored project. 

e Four Major Divisions—During the last 
year, Export- Import Bank loans have 
fallen into four major categories: (1) tra- 
ditional Latin American development 
loans; (2) lend-lease settlement loans 
(30-year 23% credits to pay for sup- 
plies on order at war’s end); (3) recon- 
struction loans, for purchase of certain 
U.S. products essential to economic re- 
covery; and (4) traditional short-term 
loans to U.S. exporters, of which the 
loans amounting to about $100,000,- 
000 to finance cotton exports (to Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
China) are only a variation. 

A step in the direction of private lend- 
ing was taken last month when 50 com- 
mercial banks in the U.S. took up 
$100,000,000—or 50% —of the Export- 
Import Bank short-term $200,000,000 
2} loan to the Netherlands. But only 
a few other countries—perhaps Norway, 
Denmark, or Belgium—have a credit 
rating high enough to encourage similar 
private lending. 
¢ Banks Take Half—Last September pri- 
vate banks made a $20,000,000 loan at 
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34% to Denmark, but Export-Import 
ticketed that amount to its lending au- 
thority to guarantee the loan and took a 
cut on the interest rate (24%) to boot. 
In the case of the Dutch loan, the $100,- 
000,000 put up by commercial banks is 
not guaranteed by the Eximbank (and 
so is not charged against its lending 
authority) but the banks consider the 
government piece of the loan as good as 
a guarantee, 

Repayment by the Netherlands is 
assured by its holdings of U.S. invest- 
ments ($800,000,000 plus dividend and 
interest arrears of $120,000,000) which 
can—and will (BW—Mar.23’45,p116)— 
be drawn upon if necessary. Holland 
has borrowed $500,000,000 from Exim- 
bank, to date, and plans to ask for more 
later this year. 

The line of applicants for dollar loans 
is almost endless, and most countries 
want more money than they will get. 
China, France, and the Sovict Union 
will each seek $1,000,000,000 or more. 

France now stands a good chance of 
getting $1,000,000,000 (in addition to 
the 30-year $550,000,000 lend-lease set- 
tlement credit granted last year). 

e Reasons for Delay—The Soviet Union 
has neither pressed its loan request nor 
agreed, preliminarily, to conditions and 
terms suggested by Washington. Mos- 
cow’s procrastination may reflect either 
a realization that most of the U.S 


peoaucis it would buy wit 
won't be available in quant 
months, or the consensi f & 
economists that the U.S. 

a fall and that $1,000,000,' 

a lot more in a year or 
present. 

Prime Minister Stalin 
one American guest last 
USS.R. will repay the US, 5 
war aid by sustaining full « 
in America with its ord 
postwar depression looms. 

The large and nebulous 
American lending policy is st 
between the Administration 1{ 
gress. 

Almost a year ago, the Bretton \\ 

Agreement Act established 
tional Advisory Council on In 
tional Monetary & Financial Pro 
to coordinate U. S. policy. 
e Council Urges Expansion—In ; 
port to President Truman on Mz 
the council examined U.S 
mitments and prospective world 
mand for dollars and plumped fy 
$1.250.000.000 expansion of Fximby 
lending authority to see U.S. lend 
through the middle of next yea 

The report recognized that 
loans constitute an inflationary thr 
if buyers compete for short-supply it 
—but will sustain war-expanded cap 
goods producers and provide outlet 
war-accumulated raw material ¢$ 
piles. 

The council cites the importa 
world reconstruction—possible only 
substantial American financial ai 
terial aid—to the American eco 
and expansion of international 
which, in turn, will enable debtor 
tions eventually to repay the 
loans. 

The council’s sophisticated 
skirts many of the problems 
haunt business economists who 
the current lending policy as reck 

While some financial experts crit 
Congress for insisting upon dollar 
its being spent entirely in the | 
(with the exception of the pend 
British loan) because world 1 
might be furthered by a more cit 
return of dollars to America, ther 
others who would add political st 
to the loans. 

e Credit for Poland—This was d 
plicitly in making funds availabl 
provisional government of Poland 
last week the State Dept 
service on the credit pending fulfills 
of the conditions. 

In announcing a $40,000,000 f: 
bank credit and a $50,000,000 fron: 
to buy U.S. war surplus in Eu 
State Dept. has suggested that t ? 
resubscribe to the principles of ‘ 
VII of the lend-lease agreement, ¢4 
rated in the Proposals for Expansi 
World Trade & Employment; rez! 
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RMANENT MAG 


ELECTRIC POWER PLANT BROODER 


NETS MAY DO ITBETTER 


o aie oBEcee Day 
TRACTOR HAMMER MILL TRUCK 


“PACKAGED ENERGY” Serves Modern Farming 


to the scientific methods of modern farming, the Actually millions of magnets serve mankind daily. 
aged Energy” stored up in the permanent mag- They vary in size from the tiny magnet used in the 

rves the farmer of today in countless useful ways. compact hearing aid to powerful magnets used in 
is an age of mechanized farming methods. The radar, and those used by scientists in bending cosmic 

rful tractor, which operates under the most se- rays. Each doing some job easier, faster, more effi- 

onditions, depends upon the aid of a permanent ciently. 

et; as does the farmer’s power plant or the elec- Permanent Magnets may improve your product or 


eter, both of which make it possible 


make some job or process easier in your 


im to enjoy fully all the modern 
brts and conveniences of present- 
ving—improved lighting, incuba- 
brooders, radios, washing machines, 
m cleaners and milkers. 
otly and unseen, magnets go to 
when our farmer telephones, drives 
or truck, or operates his hammer 
Packaged Energy,” hidden away 
magnet, is constantly at our com- 
everywhere—in transportation, 
unication, science and industry. 


industry. You are urged to investigate 
the modern applications of “Packaged 
Energy.” 

More than 24,000 magnet applications 
have been made by The Indiana Steel 
Products Company, the largest sole man- 
This 50 pound Radar ufacturer of “Packaged Energy.’ Our 
magnet controls the . . s ; 
nagesties"s sleitres engineers will gladly consult with you 
energy used in search- on any problem of permanent magnet 
ing through dark, fog li : For full inf. . les 
ca ies dae date application. For full information please 
targets. write for our free “Permanent Magnet 


Manual.” 


Producers of "PACKAGED ENERGY” 


* THE INDIANA STEEL @ PRODUCTS COMPANY ~« *« * 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


© 1946—The Indiana Steel Products Company 
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For the furtherance of 


Canadian-American 
Trade 


This bank offers to Ameri- 
can business an intimate 
knowledge of Canada’s re- 
sources, markets and com- 


mercial opportunities. 


Inquiries cordially invited 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Loe Angeles 


Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


NO need to waste ag materials, labor. 
Save them all with the Hansen one-hand 
Tacker. Useful in production, assembly, 


shipping. Drives 2-pointed rT 
Tackpoints, fast as you grip. FOLDER 
Investigate this modern method 


A. t HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5130 Ravenswooo ave CHICAGOGO ILL 


e Turning the “Searchlight” 
on Opportunities 


Published as epace ta available approrimately once @ 
month. Rate—s5 cts. word—$2.75 line—$5.50 minimuam— 
2 words for be - number. Address replica c/o Business Week 
the clipping bureau of the air 
* 500,000 RECORDINGS of addresses, events 
broadcast since 1935. Reproduced 12” un- 
breakable acetate records playing any phono- 
graph. Ne catalogue. Tell us what you want 
Audio-Seriptions 1619 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥ 
sales in Louisiana 

* RELIABLE ENGINEERING sales repre- 
sentation in Louisiana, headquarters, New 
Orleans, av ailable to manufacturers, by Engi 
neer, M.E., 20 years successful experience, 
sales and applic ation engineering Box 501 
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he 1931 treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and consular rights concluded with the 
U.S.; agree to compensate Americans 
for nationalized properties; exchange 
full information on economic matters 
and trade treaties which concern both 
parties; make public the terms of these 
loans in Poland; reaffirm that a free and 
unfettered election will take place at the 
earliest moment; and relax censorship 
regulations on foreign correspondents. 

Other arguments are advanced by 

American diplomats in Europe and 
businessmen at home. They suggest that 
the U.S. penetrate the “iron curtain” 
with political loans to eastern Europe 
and literally buy the Balkans out of the 
Soviet sphere. 
e For Good Behavior—It has been rec- 
ommended that large long-term credits 
be avoided in favor of smaller loans 
which would compel frequent account- 
ing and continuous good behavior from 
some suspect nations. 

Finally as the time approaches for 
discussing aid to China, it is being sug- 
gested that this loan, and others of its 
kind, be specifically apportioned over 
many years—perhaps ten to 15 years— 
taking cognizance not only of require- 
ments but of the nation’s ability to 
utilize the funds rationally in the order- 
ly development of the national economy. 
e New Role for U.S.—But few econ- 
omists deny that the U.S. must assume 
a primary role—once filled by Britain— 
as a capital exporting nation and many 
will cite the case of Britain which for 
decades depended upon income from 
loans and investments to balance inter- 
national payments and was able to mar- 
shal these resources during the war to 
pay for overseas supply of arms before 
the lend-lease program was instituted. 


CANADA 


Trade Objective 


Statement of policy by; 
dian Chamber of Commerc 
veals general agreement 
U. S. world trade proposal 


OTTAWA-~Key princip 
American proposals for c\pans 
world trade and employment ha 
indorsement of organized 
Canada. 

A policy statement of the four 
tional Foreign ‘Trade Conferenc 
Canadian Chamber of Comic: 
ing last week at Hamilton, | 
plumped for “the greatest expan 
international trade” as a means t 
imum employment and high stan 
of living. 

e Same Objectives—While the | 
can proposals were not specifical! 

tioned, the policy statement y 
accord with them in advocating 
gressive reduction of customs tang 
be achieved on a reciprocal ba 

moval of other barriers to interma 
commerce, acceptance of a large: 
ume of imports than has been ¢ 

the past, and international stabi 

of currencies. 

The statement commend 
Canadian government's participat 
the Food & Agriculture Orga 
the Economic & Social ( 
UNRRA, and other United \; 
agencies, and approved the curtea’ 


SLOPING SHELVES FOR EASY MARKETING 


The main store of what might be called the world’s oldest “chain” —Hue 
Bay Co., founded in 167 iS asieaas its modernity by installing FIFO for 
shopping and fresh displays in its self-service grocery. Short for First In. 
Out, the system in Winnipeg utilizes sloping shelves (above) from which 
customer takes-the first package. The open space is immediately filled b 
sliding merchandise. Stocks are replenished from the rear. 
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n of the government’s turcign 
services. 
» conference sounded a warning 
vernment participation § in 
with particular reference to state 
buying and selling of agricultural 
ts and raw materials. 
eat Contract Sought—' These views 
te trading are in marked contrast 
government” s efforts to enter into 
1m, bulk-purchase contracts with 
ritish government for agricultural 
S. 
vsdian wheat is currently being 
st less than world prices with a 
to obtaining the approval of the 
Labor government for a five-year 
ct. The Ottawa administration evi- 
counts on the eagerness of farm- 
: the maintenance of guaranteed 
um prices to induce them to ac- 
he present level, which is roughly 
bu. lower than the price level in 
Jnited States. 
juctions in tariffs and trade bar- 
ame in for commendation, with 
roviso that they take place on a 
ocal basis and after due considera- 
f their effects on domestic em- 
ent. Drastic reductions on too- 
notice might have adverse effects, 
pnference concluded, recommend- 
ogressive reduction over a period 
IS. 


CHANT FLEET RELEASED 


TAWA-The Canadian govern- 
s wartime merchant fleet of 148 
hips has been disposed of either 
le or by charter of the ships on a 
>, boat basis. War Assets Corp., the 
lian disposal agency, reports that 
the vessels—29 passenger-freighters 
000 tons, 16 freighters of 4,700 
two 10,000-ton and five 3,600-ton 
—brought $24,800,467, an aver- 
$476,932 per vessel. 
insure Canadian operators enough 
to operate services the government 
@ maintained, sales to foreign 
nies or to Canadian companies 
ansfer were halted. 
government’s wartime ship 
y, Park Steamships Ltd., operated 
hips itself, usually arranging with 
oe enmenies to operate them 
sis. Ships chartered to Cana- 
companies, of which there are 43 
10,000-ton class and ten of the 
ton class, will remain for the most 
in the hands of their wartime 
ors. 
es to Canadian lines consisted of 
ips of 10,000 tons, three of 4,700 
and five 3,600-ton lake tankers. 
) for qe” Sales included cight ships (80,- 
io ons) to Norway, 23 ships (77,000 
“# to French government agencies, 
\ hac 1,700-ton ship to a Swedish buyer, 
ed Maree 4,700-ton ships to a Brazilian 
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CHEESE 
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NOT SOLD ‘e 


IN STORES y 


GOURMET 
ASSORTMENT 


Famous Swiss Colony favorites in a special var 
full-cured CHEDDAR, Summer SWISS, 
EDAM, BRICK, PORT SALUT, 4 Ibs. net. q 
Pack C-41 (including shipping)........++++ seve ° 


PEASANT BOX 


Assortment of SWISS, 

BRICK, REXOLI, PORT 

SALUT, GLARUS, CAM- 

EMBERT in pretty, per- 

manent, Swiss designed 

git box. ty net. Pack 

-41 (inelud- 

ing shipping) .. $6.50 cluding shpg.) 

Write for prices _on other varieties and gift assortments. 
ORDER BY MAIL — TODAY! 


iety—aged. 
Self-cured 


The SWISS COLONY 
EELB Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis 
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LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 
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YOU GET THE GOOO THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 14, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
18, 1946, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


All sizes, shapes, colors — for 
mop-morking purposes. Al your 
stotionery and map stores 
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MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. PHILADELPHIA PA 


THE MARKETS inasee sens. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial ...... 179.9 177.8 181.8 142.4 
 wcnens 62.9 62.9 64.1 53.9 
BE asccsnes 93.2 93.7 93.8 66.2 

Bonds 
Industrial ......123.8 123.9 124.5 122.0 
Railroad ...... 118.6 118.7 119.7. 115.0 
OE” acncteds 115.9 115.9 115.9 116.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


John L. Lewis Calls the Tune 


When traders and investors learned 

last Friday that John L. Lewis had or- 
dered the coal mines reopened for a 
two-week period, their first reaction was 
one of elation. Buying orders reaching 
flood proportions started flowing in 
and one of the sharpest rallies of 1946 
soon ensued on the New York Stock 
Exchange. This optimism carried over 
into Saturday’s trading, and when last 
week’s closing gong sounded much of 
the ground lost in the preceding fort- 
night had been regained. 
e Didn’t Last Long—Over the week 
end, however, much of this efferves- 
cence vanished. Even though consid- 
erably relieved by the truce, Wall Street 
has since come to realize that it doesn’t 
necessarily portend any quick, or final, 
settlement to the impasse in the soft 
coal fields. 

Still also to be evaluated, brokerage 
house board rooms finally remembered, 
are the costs of the strike thus far to 
industry and the general economy. Like- 
wise adding to such uncertainties in the 


average investor's mind 
ening potentialities invol 
new strikes over the nea 
equally important railroa 
fields. 

e Downward Drift Again- 
week, as a result, prices 
erally resumed their forn 
drift. Sharp advances, it 
been seen in some of t] 
Losses, however, have gr 
bered gains in the stock 
week end, and it is evid 
public is now cautious whi 
entering bids for most 
sues. 

Reflecting the substanti 
switching in recent weeks, it 
esting to note that the n 
purchases while last week 
Lewis rally” was under way t 
to be shares of such hitherto q 
groups as the motors and th: 
Considerably less prominent 
moving picture, department 
liquor stocks, previously so 
tive because of increased st 
disbursements, stock split-u 
sational earnings reports. 

e Favored Groups—Much 
current “‘buy” lists, also 
weck’s unimpressive market 

are the stocks of companics 1 
enjoying good carnings power 
have recently been paying litt 
tion to dividends and, instead, | 
ing back most of their wartime cu 
into the business to prepare thic 
for the years ahead. 

Likewise “touted” currenth 
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in f in which the labor cost ratio is 
(despitcfif/ch as the chewing gum, soft 
t lea chemical, tin can, drug, cos- 
ies 1 tobacco, floor covering, and 
OWT m groups. As has been the 
little for some time, due to high income 
cad, ps, an increasing number of stock 
Ime ¢ participants have become more 
ed in issues that are offering 
appreciation rather than divi- 
‘ntly aqjncome. 

Strike Worries—Not even Wall 
most confirmed bullish brethren 
ly expect the market to do much 
the coal crisis, and until there is 

7 clarification of the threatened 
bke. 


)rugs—a 1946 Favorite 


bite the attention its shares have 
mmanding in stock market cir- 
ce V-) Day (chart), the drug and 
ic industry actually occupies a 
ngly minor position in the na- 
‘conomic structure. 

ormal times, for example, such 
nies employ less than 0.5% of 
country’s wage earners, owing 
high rate of mechanization they 
en able to achieve. As recently 
. the value of their entire output 
ted to only slightly more than 
if all domestic production. 

ily Apparent—It’s easy to explain, 
', why the drug and cosmetic 


y Juefmeas been able to put on such 

ular postwar stock market and 
£ BS performances; also why many 
May [OMBRSS WEEK © May 18, 1946 


such issues, despite a sharp price rise 
since V-J Day, are still rated as “above 
average buys” in various well-informed 
Wall Street quarters. 

Much of the industry’s output is 
made up of very essential products. 
Thus, its operations have usually proved 
less sensitive than those of most indus- 
tries to the general state of the nation’s 
economic health. This factor has re- 
sulted in well-maintained earnings, and 
many drug units actually possess con- 
secutive dividend- -paying records ex- 
tending back 20 to 69 years, 
eF ruitful Years—Because of the group's 
well intrenched position, the war years 
proved fruitful for most manufacturers 
of ethical drugs, proprietary medicines, 
and cosmetics. Their sales soon rocketed 
to new heights. Earnings zoomed, de- 
spite the industry’s vulnerability to the 
war's high income tax rates. Finances, 
already strong, received further strength- 
ening. 

Moreover, this industry, unlike so 

many others, was able to play its part 
in the war effort with little changing 
of its normal manufacturing facilities. 
It thus encountered no costly reconver- 
sion problems that had to be solved be- 
fore peacetime operations could be re 
sumed. 
e Slack Taken Up-—Since last summer, 
as a result, few drug companies have 
been adversely affected either by the 
return to normal operations or by the 
cancellations of once heavy government 
orders. Civilian demand, instead, has 
more than taken up the slack, and prof- 
its have been bounding up merrily. 
Most of the industry’s first-quarter 1946 
operating reports have, in fact, been 
most sensational. 

Seven prominent drug companies, 

aided mightily by the absence of the 
once onerous excess-profits levy, actu- 
ally disclosed year- r-to- -year earnings gains 
of 100% to 415% in the recent Janu- 
ary-March waded. The reports of six 
other units evidenced gains of 25% to 
60%. 
e Bright Expectations—To make things 
even nicer, many Wall Streeters expect 
today’s high rate of drug sales to trend 
upwe ard for some months to come. It 
is not expected that rising operating 
costs will greatly affect earnings. Help- 
ing in this “respect will be the industry’s 
extra-low labor costs and its inherent 
ability (in part due to its not yet fully 
exploited aggressive research programs 
of recent years) to shift quickly and 
easily from items with narrow profit 
margins to better paying new products 
or substitutes. 

Especially attractive is the trade’s 
outlook in foreign fields. Foreign sales 
are now running at a $116,000,000 an- 
nual rate, or about seven times the 1938 
figure. Some authorities even expect 
such sales to approximate $200,000,000 
in 1947. 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


From Hercules Land 
comes the nitrocellulose 
used in making lacquer 
—the fastest drying of 
all finishes—as well as resins that together 
give these colorful coatings their excellent 
durability and toughness. 

In Hercules Land are also found syn- 
thetic resins for paints, varnishes, and 
other protective coatings; eS) 
plastic peel for protecting 
metal parts from corrosion \S?"~ 
during storage and ship- {| 
ment; chlorinated rubber, 
base for extremely chemical- 
resistant coatings; casein for 
water-paints; and chlorinated paraffin for 
flame-proof finishes. 


mode rn 


If you make protec- 
tive coatings, or specify 
them, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 
ucts” describes the 
» many materials avail- 
able for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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THE TREND 


LEWIS, PETRILLO & CO. 


What John L. Lewis really wants in the way of a 
miners’ “health and welfare” fund is quite clear. It is a 
fund of about $70,000,000 per year, to be collected from 
consumers of coal and to be spent by John L. Lewis and 
his fellow United Mine Workers officials for almost any 
purpose they fancy. Liberally construed, “cultural and 
educational work among the mine workers,” now listed as 
one of the purposes for which the fund is sought, will 
accommodate virtually any use. 


@ What is not so clear to many people as it should be, 
however, is that in recent years lopsided arrangements of 
this sort have been putting down quite a few roots in the 
American economic structure, via collective bargaining 
agreements. Consequently, while Lewis’ demand for a 
“health and welfare” fund presents an aggravated case 
and one which he has pressed with peculiar ruthlessness, 
it is a part of a larger problem which deserves a lot more 
careful and critical attention than it has been receiving. 

In the broad discretion in spending the “health and 
welfare” fund which Lewis would leave to the union, his 
demand has precedent, of course, in that engineered by 
James G. Petrillo, president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, whereby the manufacturers of phonograph 
records collect from consumers of these records a royalty, 

varying according to sales price from a quarter of a cent 
to five cents per record (or 24° on any record over $2.00), 
and turn it over to a special fund of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians for use “only for purposes of 
fostering and propagating musical culture and the employ- 
ment by it of live musicians, members of the Federation, 
for the rendering of live music.” 

“Propagating musical culture,” which would certainly 
accommodate campaign funds for, or against, the election 
of a piano-playing President, may be a shade, a slight 
shade more specific as a purpose than providing for 
“cultural and educational work among the mine workers.” 
Both of them, however, involve turning large funds over 
to unions for their exclusive use in carrying out vaguely 
defined purposes. 


@ In recent years the element of exclusive union use and 
control has also been embodied in numerous agreements 
to create funds to provide health insurance and other 
benefits for workers. These agreements usually provide 
that the payment shall take the form of percentage levy 
on the payroll, rather than a flat consumption tax. How- 
ever, in the exclusive union control of the funds in ques- 
tion they follow the Petrillo pattern. 

The ostensible purposes and, no doubt, in most cases 
the actual purposes for which these assorted health and 
welfare funds are sought are good purposes. Also some 
of them are purposes which can be properly served by 
joint agreement between employers and workers. If, 
however, the attainment of desirable ends is not to be 
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corrupted by bad means, the agreements que 
must be governed by several clear-cut principles, 
follow: 

(1) The purpose of any fund created by joint, 
ment to advance worker welfare should stat 
specific terms. 

Purposes such as that of “fostering and propaga 
musical culture” or providing “cultural and ccucatigg 


work” constitute virtually blank checks for thiose }y 

dling the funds. 

2) The amount of the fund to be created show 
based upon careful estimates of the cost of carrying 
the specific purposes to be served. 


Just what is to be done with the royalty ta 
phonograph records which is levied in the vague ng 
of “propagating musical culture” remains to be de 
mined. In the meantime it is piling up in the w 


treasury at the rate of about $4,000,000 per year. 

(3) The fund should be subject to joint contd 
workers and employers. 

The welfare of workers is no exclusive concem 
unions. If funds are to be set aside by joint agreeme 
to promote worker welfare, both the public interesta 
that of good industrial relations demand that the 
jointly administered. 

(4) Funds set aside by an industry for worker wd 
should be a charge on the payroll and the cost of 
duction and not be created by levying a flat tax o 
consumer in the form of a royalty on every unit of) 
uct. 

Without reducing the total amount of the fund, f 
burden of a fund corated by taking a certain percent 
of the payroll of each employer can be reduced by i 
creasing efficiency of operation. A royalty tax on ew 
unit of output offers no such inducement to efficien 
when every inducement is needed. If a flat consum 
tion tax is to be levied, it should be levied cxclusid 
by public authorities for strictly public purposes. 


« Except in its belated abandonment of the royalh 
idea in favor of making a levy on the payroll, the set 
the miners’ “health and welfare” fund demande 
Lewis is offensive to all of these basic principles to wi 
for the duration of federal price control, should beat 
the principle that any increase in payroll for the puq 
of creating or increasing a workers’ welfare funds 
increase in wages, and to be handled accordingly 
purposes of price relief. However, models for virtualy 
of its major features can be found in collective bargail 
agreements made in recent years. 

Consequently the problem of bringing the dev 
ment of worker welfare plans through collective bar 
ing into bounds consistent with the public interest 8 
exclusively a problem for the United Mine Workes 
the coal operators. It is a problem, an urgent p10) 
for Amer‘can industry generally. 
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